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PROGRESS OF DISTRIBUTION 


OW much did retail sales in- 

crease in 1935 over 1934? 

We have the records for 
many of the large retail chains. 
We know the totals for the lead- 
ing mail order houses. We have 
reports on a large sample of de- 
partment stores. But how about 
the small independent retailer? 
How has he fared in the much 
discussed recovery? After all, 
even in the peak year of nineteen 
twenty-nine, half the volume of 
retail sales were 


IN 1935 


coverage and much more substan- 
tial summaries will be available 
later. The present preliminary 
tabulation is made on the assump- 
tion that limited information is 
better than no information at all. 

What does the record show? 
For the three thousand stores, the 
average rate of increase over 1934 
is 12.7 per cent, a figure which 
compares with the increase in in- 
dustrial production of 14.1 per 
cent, of factory payrolls of 13.6 


breaking into new high levels. A 
single child born to a family with 
one child is a greater percentage 
increase than triplets to a family 

already having five children. 
The greatest gains are recorded 
by outlets dealing in hardware 
and implements, automobiles, res- 
taurants, lumber and drugs. The 
marked improvement in the first 
is undoubtedly the result of the 
increased purchase of agricultural 
implements by farmers and the 
revival of construc- 





made by the vast 
number of small 
enterprises operat- 
ing under the form 
of individual pro- 
prietorships or part- 
nerships. 


Three Thousand Small 
Stores 


Grocery 


The returns are 
arriving in large 
numbers daily in 
the Third Retail 
Trade Survey con- 


Clothing, 
Shoes 


Furniture 
Lumber 





Line of Trade 


Dry Goods... 


TABLE |. 


Sales in 3,004 Independent Retail Stores with 1935 Sales Less 


Than $50,000 
Sales 
Concerns 1954 
Number 
200 


Grocery and Meat 175 
piace selves wim nol are 126 
ee. eer 604 
WAPICTY “BE ONCB 6.0.6. 6s os 6 400h0 94 
Clothing, Men's and Boys’.... 101 
Ready-to-Wear, 
Family 131 


Women’s..... 112 


139 


Automobiles, New and Used... 39 
Willing Btations. ....0 266002064 


Sales 
1935 
Thousands of dollars 


ducted by the Re- 
search and Statis- 
tical Division of 


Hardware and dmplements... 


Hardware 


Jewelry 
Restaurants 


Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc.* The first 
3,000 returns for 





tion, which also ex- 
plains the advance 
in lumber sales. The 
automobile im- 
provement is in 
large part due to 
Per Cent the unusual stimu- 
Bigs lation resulting 
2 from the advance in 
— the date of the auto- 
12.9 mobile show. 
=p At the other ex- 
6.0 treme,recording 
oO, only slight ad- 
17.1 |f vances, are shoes, 
women’s clothing 
and dry goods, all 
of which are trades 
whose volume has 
been relatively well 
maintained during 


Increase 














stores with sales in 
1935 less than $50,000 each, have 
been tabulated and the results are 
given in Table I. No selection 
has been made but one must make 
allowance for the fact that the 
tendency presumably is for the 
best organized firms to report 
most promptly in answer to the 
inquiry. These stores do not 
represent any particular section 
of the country but the tabulation 
is based upon returns from all 
districts. Additional returns now 
arriving will greatly increase the 
(*) See Dun & BRADSTREET MONTHLY 


REVIEW, January, 1936, Page 18 for a brief 
description of the Survey. 


per cent, and of agricultural in- 
come of 12 per cent. 


Sales by Lines of Trade 


When one comes to making 
comparisons among the various 
lines of trade, it is important to 
keep in mind that the percentage 
figures represent comparisons be- 
tween two years. Consequently, 
partial improvement from an ex- 
tremely low 1934 figure might 
result in a higher percentage than 
the record of an industry which 
had suffered less from the depres- 
sion but which was actually 


the depression. The 
basic necessities of life, men’s and 
boys’ clothing, variety stores 
hardware, filling stations, gro- 
ceries and general stores all fall 
fairly close to the general average. 

Sales increases may reflect price 
changes as well as volume 
changes. This is particularly well 
demonstrated by the fact that 
groceries with meat departments 
advanced 14.3 per cent, while gro- 
ceries alone only advanced 9.5 per 
cent. This is readily understood 
in light of the fact that there was 
a large increase in the level of 
retail meat prices relative to 
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other food and grocery products. 


Chains and Large Outlets 


While the figures here pre- 
sented apply to smal] stores, it 
is possible to make some com- 
parisons with other types of dis- 
tribution. The Department of 
Commerce index of sales by gro- 
cery chains shows an increase for 
the year of 4 per cent, a figure 
considerably below that here re- 
ported for the small independents. 
Likewise, the index for sales by 
variety chains recorded an ad- 
vance of only 1.1 per cent, much 
below the figure of 12.8 per cent 
here presented. One possible ex- 
planation of this 


gains reported by large stores 
were decidedly greater than by 
the smaller stores in nine groups. 
In some instances, the differences 
are marked. The 86 lumber out- 
lets with sales greater than $50,- 
000 showed an increase of 32.5 
per cent while the outlets with 
sales less than $50,000 had in- 
creases of only 21.0 per cent. It 
should be noted in passing that 
the use of 1935 sales as a basis of 
division has some tendency to re- 
duce the gain for the smaller 
group and increase that for the 
larger. In six of the groups, 
there was no marked difference 
in the rate of gain as between 


crease, fuel, metals and metal pro- 
ducts have shown little change, 
and building materials, house 
furnishing goods and textile pro- 
ducts actually declined in price. 
As more returns are received and 
the number of stores increased in 
the tabulation, it will be possible 
to make detailed comparisons for 
stores not only according to size 
but also by geographical divi- 
sions and by size of community. 


The Change in Inventories 


But if information concerning 
sales by small independents is 
scanty, data on inventories for the 
various branches of the marketing 

system are virtually 


























difference is that |-— —= — —= non-existent. Ex- 
the chain outlets | TABLE ll. i for the index 
are more concen- || P ; : ‘ of department store 
sag r | Inventory Change During 1935 in Independent Retail Estab- . a ‘led b 
trated in urban cen- || stocks, compiled by 
4 : lishment 
ters, while the in- || the Federal Reserve 
Es } Opening Closing : : 
de pen dents are | Inventory Inventory | Board ’ which in- 
more frequently in | Concerns 1935 1935 Increase | dicated an increase 
e | Line of Trade Number Thousands of dollars PerCent | : 
smaller communi- [|| Gro 29 nae sik - || during 1935 of 1.7 
| oo: a rere rar tar are oar 268 589 615 4.5 | 
| Greeery and Meat. ...... 6-5: 138 598 625 4.5 = 
ties where the gains || || per cent in depart 
e co ee ee arr ea 197 2,060 2,205 7.0 
by agriculture are General Stores.............. 758 4,822 4,886 13 || ment store inven- 
able to make them- Wartlety Mloresis. 3.02 s cuseines 80 305 352 15.3 - . ‘ 
] f 1 Clothing, Men’s and Boys’.... 117 1,209 1,304 7.8 | tories, business rs 
selves felt. Ready-to-Wear, Women’s..... 157 790 871 10.2 | porters have been 
The early returns Clothing; Family... ..002 6. 159 1,705 1,871 9.7 
tow te mis 1S POO ARN ete Nae 171 1,502 1,619 78. | forced to rely on 
or the Ketail sur- Automobiles, New and Used... 240 3,131 4,904 56.6 guesswork. 
vey during the pe- Filling Stations............. 317 354 408 15.3 | 
‘iat eames ee the III 5 oroora sd evades 212 2,089 2,296 99 | In order to pro- 
DO cecetasaceweudaeeaans 238 3,663 4,065 11.0 j : : 
3,000 stores reported Hardware and Implements.... 132 1,400 1,548 10.5 pi amie basis of 
PIRVUALG: 6 osc ccwean asses 238 2,004 2,105 5.1 intormation con- 
above, include also DO cy anecas nuevas cess 100 586 603 a fos ne 
over 800 stores OMIM ire e bock cise ard a diecemieces 54 483 488 1.9 cerning inventory 
——- Ko ——-  —- || changes, a prelimi- 
larger than $50,000 Pe RR RS Sel ee 3,576 27,299 30,773 12.7 | oe oe 
in their individual || : || mary tabulation has 
sales. While the been made of the 


record of improvement for the 
small stores is 12.7 per cent as 
reported above, the larger stores 
show an even greater improve- 
ment. Nearly one-third of the 
large units included in these 
early returns, are automobile 
dealers whose increase is partic- 
ularly notable. For all large 
outlets, the reported increase is 
23.0 per cent; if the automobile 
dealers are excluded, it is 15.4 
per cent. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s 
report of sales for department 
Stores places the 1935 average at 
5.3 per cent average above the 
1934 level. 

Of the eighteen lines listed, the 
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the small and the large stores. 
In only three groups, did the 
small stores record gains de- 
cidedly greater than the large 
stores, groceries and meats, res- 
taurants and drugs. All are cases 
where the small stores made an 
exceptionally good record. 

In considering the increase in 
sales, it would be most helpful if 
one had adequte information for 
correcting the price changes. If 
one considers the wholesale price 
index as a rough indicator, it 
shows that, if the 1935 index be 
compared with 1934, meats and 
foods have advanced very con- 
siderably, chemicals, drugs, hides 
and leather have shown some in- 


early returns for the Retail Survey. 

For 3,576 stores regardless of 
size which reported the figures, 
records for inventory at the 
beginning and close of the year 
have been tabulated and are given 
in Table II. In every line, in- 
ventory is larger than that of a 
year ago. The increase for the 
total is 12.7 per cent, slightly 
below that for the increase in 
sales for all stores, regardless of 
size. However, if the extraor- 
dinary increase of stocks held 
by automobile dealers is dis- 
regarded, the increase for other 
lines is reduced to only 7.0 per 
cent. If an allowance is then 
made for advances in price, the 






record indicates very little actual 
increase in the total quantity of 
goods on shelves. 

The only lines where inven- 
tories have clearly increased 
faster than sales, when the larger 
stores are added to those pre- 
sented in Table I, are dry goods, 
women’s specialty shops, family 
clothing and automobile dealers. 
In the last case, undoubtedly the 
advancing of the season has re- 
sulted not only in increasing the 
number of new cars on hand but 
also has greatly increased the in- 
ventory of used cars taken as 
trade-ins. On the other hand, in 
some lines such as jewelry, drugs 
and general stores, inventories 
have shown little change despite 
a strong upward movement in 
sales. 

Since inventory records are 
usually based upon cost, the be- 
havior of the index of wholesale 
prices may be taken as a rough 
measure of the extent to which 
the increase in inventories is due 
to price advance. According to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the wholesale price index was 
76.9 in December, 1934, and 80.9 
in December, 1935, an increase of 
5.2 per cent. In both instances, 
the index had been relatively 


stable for the last quarter of the 
year. 
New Monthly Data 

A recent addition to knowledge 
concerning the volume of trade in 
independent retail establishments, 
are the records now compiled 
monthly by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce for 
certain areas. These records were 
started so recently that it is im- 
possible to obtain from them a 
comparison for the entire year of 
1935 with 1934. However, the 
current picture is illuminated by 
the comparison between Decem- 
ber, 1934, and December, 1935, 
given below. While the record 
does not offer complete geogra- 
phical coverage, it permits com- 
parison between such different 
areas as Massachusetts and Texas. 
It is evident that there are signi- 
ficant geographical differences as 
well as variations according to 
line of trade. 

As in the annual comparison 
given above, it is apparent that 
automobiles, hardware, and lum- 
ber stand out as areas of decided 
improvement. If the automobile 
dealers are eliminated from the 
calculation, the increase in the 
remaining lines is 6.0 per cent. 
The importance of automobiles 
also makes itself felt in the geo- 


graphical divisions. The fact that 
Massachusetts is so far below the 
advance reported for the other 
five States, is largely due to the 
fact that its advance in automobile 
sales has been slight compared 
with the other regions. 

There are only four minus signs 
recorded in the entire table,— 
grocery and meats in Texas, 
women’s specialty shops and shoes 
in Illinois, and coal and ice in 
Massachusetts. The other seventy- 
six percentages representing 
some line of retail trade in some 
State, all show some degree of. in- 
crease, the record advance being 
135.0 per cent for motor vehicle 
retailers in Indiana. 

December is perhaps the worst 
month in the year to regard as 
indicating basic changes in trade. 
Not only may the records be ser- 
iously affected by weather con- 
ditions, but the Christmas shop- 
ping season is hardly normal in 
its characteristics. However, the 
continued compilation of such 
data by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce over a 
series of months, should be of 
substantial aid in analyzing the 
basic trends in retail trade, and 
even the single month is of great 
assistance in making trade and 
geographical comparisons. 


CHANGES IN SALES OF INDEPENDENT RETAIL STORES—DECEMBER, 1935 OVER DECEMBER, 1934 
(Based on data compiled by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) 


KIND OF 
BUSINESS 


Total grocery 
Grocery without meats............ 
Combination Stores 
Country general 
General merchandise 
Total apparel 
Men’s and Boys’ clothing 
Family clothing 
Women’s specialty shops 
Shoes 
Motor vehicle dealers........-...ccse. 
Filling stations.........2sesececsece 
Total furniture and household 
appliances 
Furniture 
Lumber and building materials........ 
Coal and ice 
Hardware 
Drugs 
Jewelry 
Restaurants .. i 
INES «6 0, wie 6: 0-40-0660 ob 10 '4'9.0:0'9 eee 
Miscellaneous 
Total 


(1) A minus sign indicates a decrease. 


(2) Country general stores for Massachusetts are probably included under general merchandise. 


Massachusetts 


Per Cent Increase (1) 


Indiana Illinois Wisconsin 


5.0 3.7 10.3 13.4 
3.8 3.0 

13.3 ‘it 

9.0 6.0 


4.4 
4.0 


11.9 


17.7 


20.6 


(3) Note that for Oklahoma, motor vehicle dealers are included in miscellaneous. 


Oklahoma 


6.0 3. 4 47.3(8) 


co > Total HH 
Dollar Sales 
Number of Dec., 1935 Per Cent 
Stores (thousands) Increase 
612 6,033.3 5.5 
106 462.5 
167 1,954.8 
394 1,671.4 
131 9,203.2 
449 11,445.0 
149 2,155.6 
30 741.4 
42 
49 
215 


ae 
o> 


Texas 


219 
166 


54,925.3 
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EVEN millions unemployed? 
S Eight millions unemployed? 

Ten millions—eleven mil- 
lions? In the name of common 
sense, does no one know how many 
unemployed there are? 

We know this: that the last au- 
thentic United States census of 
occupations, in 1930, showed at 
least 50,000,000 unemployed! Yes; 
50,000,000. From that census it 
could be stated, with reasonable 
accuracy, that there were 49,893,- 
127 persons, or 51.5 per cent of the 
entire population, over nine years 
of age, who customarily were not 
employed at gainful occupations, 
and who did not find it necessary 
to be so employed in order to exist. 
(The census begins its occupations 
count at ten years. If it suits you 
better, say that there were 35 
millions of persons sixteen years 
of age or over who had no gainful 
occupations in 1930). 

In addition to the acknowledged 
and accepted unemployment of 
this large number, purely from a 
numerical standpoint, there were 
at that time 24,000,000 others, in- 
dividuals less than ten years of 
age, who obviously were not gain- 
fully employed. 

We knew, or felt sure, after a 
study of that same census, that a 
great many of the 48,829,920 per- 
sons reported as “gainful workers” 
were customarily employed at 
gainful occupations. But how 
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by J. 


many of that number reported as 

“gainful workers” were then with- 

out work could not be determined. 

Nor did the census reduce the con- 

fusion at this point. It says: 
“The term gainful workers, in 
census usage, includes all per- 
sons who usually follow a gain- 
ful occupation, although they 
may not have been employed 
when the census was taken. It 
does not include women doing 
housework in their own homes, 
without wages and having no 
other employment, nor children 
working at home, merely on 
general household work, on 
chores, or at odd times on other 
work,”* 

The italics are ours. 


Measuring Unemployment by Census 


In the archives of the United 
States Census Bureau are a number 
of attempts to enumerate unem- 
ployment in the United States. 
The first of these was made in the 
Tenth Census, 1880, followed by 
an inguiry concerning unemploy- 
ment in 1890, 1900, and 1910. The 
basis of these earlier enumerations 
had been to ask all persons ten 
years of age and over who had re- 
ported a gainful occupation, to 
state the number of months they 
had been unemployed during the 


*Source: Fifteenth Census of the United 
States, 1930 — Population Volume TV, 
Occupations by States. 
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year preceding enumeration. In 
the Fourteenth Census, 1920, this 
question was omitted entirely. 

It was felt necessary to obtain 
an exact measure of unemployment 
in the Fifteenth Census, so in 
April, 1930, as a part of the enu- 
meration of population for the 
Fifteenth Census, a census of un- 
employment was taken. Again, the 
question referred to those persons 
ten years of age or over, and only 
to those who reported having a 
gainful occupation, but this time it 
inquired whether or not such in- 
dividuals were at work on the day 
immediately preceding the census 
enumerator’s visit. If the individ- 
ual was not at work on that day, 
further information concerning his 
absence from work was requested. 

This inquiry, as it can readily 
be seen, did not bring results com- 
parable with any previous unem- 
ployment enumeration. Though 
its result has been generally dis- 
credited, a close study of it brings 
home sharply some of the difficul- 
ties and pitfalls in the way of 
actually obtaining an unemploy- 
ment figure that will hold water. 
An attempt to renovate it was made 
in January, 1931, which also has 
fallen into the same disrepute. 

Had either of these inquiries _ 
validly carried out their best 
avowed intentions, they would 
have furnished us, not with a state- 
ment of the number of unemployed, 
















but with a figure which might have 
been used to correct the 1930 cen- 
sus figure for “gainful workers” 
so that it would really indicate the 
gainful workers actually working 
at their accustomed occupations. 
Had they been sufficiently accurate 
for this purpose, they would have 
eliminated one great difficulty by 
establishing a valid base for sub- 
sequent unemployment estimates. 

The fatal mistake made with re- 
gard to each of these enumerations 
was not so much a technical one, 
as it was a popular one. Even if 
the enumerations had been statis- 
tically desirable or correct, there 
is room for doubt that they would 
have received any popular accept- 
ance. They measured one thing, 
and we, all of us, were confronted 
with and observing another. What 
we were confronted with, as an 
unemployment problem, was the 
presence of a great many able- 
bodied persons without means of 
support; most of them looking for 
work. This, as has been stated, 
was not what the enumeration 
measured. 


The Measurement Needed 


Perhaps the approach made by 
the discredited unemployment 
censuses was not entirely wrong. 
We may have failed to appreciate 
the approach. Perhaps the prob- 
lem needs re-statement in less con- 
fusing terms. What we are all 
seeking should not be to find or 
supply a job for every employable 
person in the United States. That 
is not necessary, and never has 
been. The presence of 50,000,000 
and more people who normally, in 
1930, did not find gainful work 
necessary to provide for their sub- 
sistence was not an immediately 
crucial economic or social prob- 
lem. Therefore, merely to know 
how many employable persons 
there are who are not employed— 
that is to know the “number of un- 
employed”—is not usefully perti- 
nent to the situation confronting 
us. What we do want to know, and 
what it will be necessary to ac- 
complish in order to do away with 
the terrific nonproductive burden 
of relief, is how many gainfully 








employed persons are required to 
support the entire population in 
decency and health by private 
means rather than public. The dif- 
ference between such a figure and 
the number actually employed at 
any given time should give as a re- 
mainder the only unemployment 
figure we really need worry about. 

For example, if 48,000,000 gain- 
ful workers (the 1930 picture) is 
the minimum number of employed 
persons requisite to maintain so- 
ciety without public relief, and 
proof be established that, say, 
44,000,000 are gainfully employed, 
then 4,000,000 really constitutes 
the unemployment load that need 
concern us deeply, though 9,000,- 
000 persons may be seeking work 
at public employment offices, and 
labor unions suspect 11,000,000 are 
“unemployed.” 


Eliminating Unemployment 


In returning this hypothetical 
4,000,000 to work, neither govern- 
ment nor industry should be per- 
mitted to rest. But beyond the 
point of their employment, public 
aid should retreat. To attempt fur- 
ther public support or employment 
seems paternalistic and over-zeal- 
ous. The American system of 
private dependence demands the 
line be drawn somewhere. The 
extra 5,000,000 registered at public 
employment offices, or the surplus 
7,000,000 who wail at the union 
wall, are purely supplemental to 
the number which, at present tech- 
nological levels, experience shows 
must hold paying jobs to privately 
support the rest of us. 

Yet today finds our chief guess- 
ers trying to segregate a certain 
number of individuals to label 
“unemployed.” And having done 
so, they are nearly always alarmed 
at the proportions of the result. 
To segregate such a group at the 
present time out of a population 
which in 1930 contained: 

49,893,127 persons who normally 

considered gainful work out of 

their line; plus— 

an unknown number of individ- 


uals out of a group of 48,829,920 


who, though reported as “gainful 
were not employed 


workers,” 


(OUIM fy 
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when the census was taken (see 
italics above); plus— 
a certain unknown group who 
were then actually working but 
have since become unemployed; 
—to do this and obtain an an- 
swer, without a valid base to be- 
gin with, without cognizance of 
certain social changes discussed 
below, without any definite or 
substantial basis for gauging 
present conditions, deserves list- 
ing as a hazardous occupation. 
And yet those who need employ- 
ment figures for basic planning 
(and who does not) are forced to 
indulge in this stupidity, in the 
glaring absence of any intelligent 
up-to-date enumeration of employ- 
ment. 

Current Unemployment Estimates 


It is unfortunately the practice 
for some to attempt to estimate 
currently the number of unem- 
ployed on the basis of the number 
from month to month seeking work 
or obtaining jobs. The misfortune 
lies not so much in the use of these 
factors as criteria, nor in the 
validity or invalidity of the fig- 
ures, but rather in the failure 
properly to evaluate employment; 
that is, to acknowledge what hap- 
pens when a man gets a job, and to 
correct the residual unemploy- 
ment estimate accordingly. 

The current data on the num- 
ber of applications registered as 
seeking employment each month 
does not seem indicative of the 
presence or absence of a normal 
adjustment between men and jobs. 
For instance, the United States 
Employment Service reported that 
8,735,671 applicants were regis- 
tered as seeking employment in 
October, 1935. In the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce January 17, 
1935, there was a statement at- 
tributed to the National Industrial 
Conference Board that industry 
could absorb from 2,800,000 to 
2,300,000 more workers at present, 
if it returned to its 1929 level. Sup- 
pose, for a minute, that industry 
did absorb the suggested 3,000,000 
workers. Adherence to the custo- 
mary method of measuring unem- 
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ment would have it that there 
would still be more than 5,700,000 
seeking work; therefore, at least 
that many involved in an unem- 
ployment problem. We believe 
that an intelligent evaluation of 
the effect of employment reduces 
this to an absurdity. Instead of 
trying to visualize a point in the 
future in which industry may ab- 
sorb 3,000,000, go back a few years 
to a point at which industry was 
actually utilizing the 11,400,000 
and supporting them and their de- 
pendents. Was there then a press- 
ing social and economic problem 
of providing work relief or dole 
for over 5,700,000 unemployed per- 
sons, or even of publicly or pri- 
vately operated employment offices 
to solicit work for nearly 6,000,000 
people? There was not! Yet such 
are the deductions confronting 
those who attempt coldly to es- 
tablish a figure for unemployment 
by deducting the number of jobs 
or placements from those regis- 
tered as seeking work. 

This suggests, at a side glance, 
that the job of rehabilitation of the 
unemployed is an easier one if left 
up to industry than if left to the 
government, and that a thousand 
jobs in industry, with its higher 
wage level, will remove more peo- 
ple from the unemployed ranks 
than one thousand work relief jobs. 


Unemployment Estimators 


Unemployment estimating 
makes strange bedfellows: Mr. 
Green of the A. F. of L.; Mr. Bardo 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States; 
the United States Department of 
Labor; Mr. Hopkins of the 
F.E.R.A.; General Hugh Johnson; 
the Liberty League; the Presi- 
dent; one or two prominent cler- 
gymen; the National Industrial 
Conference Board; to name a few, 
all have tried it, with a curious 
hodge-podge of results. To say 
that is like the blind man seeing 
the elephant, is to say that each 
group reads into its own particular 
estimate of unemployment exactly 
that which fits into its own experi- 
ence and interest; and is to say 
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that even if their numerical results 
were uniform, each would still be 
entitled to place its own interpre- 
tation on that result. Some would 
read into it, as they do now, that 
because all able-bodied persons 
capable of work are not now em- 
ployed it is necesary to support 
them publicly until all of them 
can find private employment; oth- 
ers, that technological improve- 
ments before and during the 
depression have left us with a 
reservoir of permanently unem- 
ployed, and that therefore we are 
lost; others that the work week 
needs shortening; and still others 
will read into these figures the 
interpretation that since these in- 
dividuals are not at work produc- 
ing the necessities and luxuries of 
life, our standard of living has fall- 
en below one requisite for decency 
and health, that as a nation we are 
losing ground in the production 
of material goods with which t- 
carry on a civilization. Countless 
cthers would take up this unem- 
ployment figure at one point or 
another, each to apply it to his own 
particular viewpoint and interpret 
it as he saw fitted his purpose 


best. 
Family Dependence 


All of this would be confusing 
enough if the basic figures prop- 
erly evaluating the unemployment 
problem were available and accu- 
rate, but, certainly, clear thinking 
is impossible with each separate 
group, each special interest, predi- 
cating its viewpoint on important 
social and economic problems on 
figures that are as whimsical as 
the mythical sorcerer’s mirror. 
“The total number of unemployed 
in the United States according to 
* How 
many times we have seen it! It 
is the Match Game of statisticians. 
The roster of these interested 
though diverse viewpoints should 


a universal 


our latest estimates .... 


be proof enough of 
necessity for scientifically com- 
piled and constructed unemploy- 
ment data. Does this age of science 
and technology need falter in the 
measurement of the keystone of 
its economic and social dilemma? 


Though we are Americans and 





proud of our individualist tradi- 
tion, more, in fact, are we depend- 
ent on our families and neighbors 
than upon ourselves. The average 
family of 1930 had 1.5 dependents 
for each wage earner—that is, 1.6 
gainful workers per family of 4.0. 
In reality it is the family which is 
the unit of subsistence. An un- 
employed parent does not feed 
himself alone and permit his 
grown-up unemployed children to 
starve, whether there be one or six 
of them. He shares with them all, 
and, as a unit the family subsists. 

Gainful jobs per family unit 
have become fewer. The unoccu- 
pied members of a family have, in 
proportion, become increasingly 
dependent on the family bread- 
winner. Chances for the economic 
independence of a family member 
from the family as a unit are slim- 
mer. 

In addition to the fact that op- 
portunities for gainful work for 
the family unit have become fewer, 
the very character of their occupa- 
tions has altered from an agricul- 
tural independence to one of indus- 
trial or commercial dependence. 
Flatly stated from census statis- 
tics: during a thirty-year period, 
from 1900 to 1930, in which 46,760,- 
471 people were added to the total 
population of the United States, 
an increase of 63 per cent, those 
gaining their living by direct work 
in agriculture increased by only 
90,253 workers, or but a fraction 
(8/10) of one per cent,—a giant 
stride away from any immediate 
personal subsistence way of get- 
ting a living: a great increase in 
dependence on industrial and com- 
mercial pursuits. This is not to 
decry industrialism, but it is a 
puissant illustration of the re- 
stricting circle of potential indi- 
vidual independence or self subsis- 
tence, and of the increasing burden 
on the family wage earner and his 


tractional assistant. 


Unemployment Cumulates 
In times of relative economic 
prosperity there are few individ- 
uals without private. direct or 
dependent, means of support. Re- 


move that means of support. or 















drastically reduce its supporting 
power, and what happens? Imme- 
diately not only does the individ- 
ual released from his job become 
“unemployed,” but so do his de- 
pendents. Those who keep their 
employment at reduced incomes 
find it necessary to shake off as 
many able-bodied dependents as 
possible—to tell them to get out 
and scratch for themselves or to 
augment the dependent group’s in- 
come by some sort of gainful em- 
ployment. 

The great average American 
family, 1930 model—father, 
mother, and two children—exclu- 
sive of income from any’ invest- 
ments, was supported by the direct 
employment of 1.63 of its members. 
(Based on the erroneous assump- 
tion that all reported by the 1930 
census as “gainfully occupied” 
were actually at work.) 

Dad then had a job, and on the 
average in 63 per cent of the cases, 
one other family member was also 
working. When dad lost his job 
and family resources were de- 
pleted, the family could not live 
on without one or both of two 
things—outside relief or a job for 
some member of the family, who- 
ever could get one. So they got 
on relief and, we hope, all went out 
to look for jobs. 

And see what this does to our 
so-called unemployment figure! 
Actually one person—the family 
breadwinner—was dismissed. Do 
we have an unemployment enu- 
meration (if we had one) of one? 
No. Not on your life. We have an 
unemployment enumeration of at 
least two, and maybe three. 

Problem: If 1,000,000 average 
American dads were dropped from 
1,000,000 average American jobs, 
what is the resulting figure for un- 
employment? 

Answer: From two to two and 
one-half million. 

Method: One million (the num- 
ber of breadwinners dismissed) 
times the number of individuals in 
a family of an age and physical 
condition eligible to work; prob- 
ably two and a fraction—say, dad, 
mother and in half the cases the 
eldest son or daughter; or perhaps, 


dad and sister, who still remembers 
her high school stenography. 


Lost Jobs Do Not Equal Jobs Sought 


Isn’t it so? If, when he has a 
job, the gainful worker normally 
represents the income-producing 
and supporting agent for at least 
himself and 1.5 other people, why 
then, when he loses that source of 
income, does not the able-bodied 
eligible portion of those previ- 
ously dependent 1.5 persons be- 
come unemployed and so register 
themselves up and down the land? 

This is particularly true in the 
case of women. The concept and 
practice of women in business has 
undergone testing in the public 
mind for years. The number of 
women in business increased. Some 
women went in for it, others didn’t, 
but by 1930 there were some 10,- 
752,116 gainfully employed women 
and girls in the United States. 
Though they represented only 22 
per cent of the women of eligible 
age to work, nevertheless, by their 
efforts and their presence, the con- 
cept of women in business had been 
tried and won. Now in the depres- 
sion, of the 38,021,133 sisterhood 
who had stayed at home, some 
large able-bodied number under no 
ethical, social, or moral compul- 
sion, set out to supplement the di- 
minished family income by looking 
for work. 


Supporting Evidence 


Aubrey Williams reports one of 
every six on relief is between the 
ages of 16 and 25, based on his 
National Youth Administration 
rolls. Nor does this include the 
500,000 or more young fellows on 
the C.C.C. roster. What a factor 
this information is in upsetting 
the meaning of existing unemploy- 
ment estimates! There are 2,870,- 
000 young N.Y.A. men and women, 
according to May, 1935, figures, 
of which 870,000 are of an age to 
be in high school. Many would 
normally be in college, and 1,767,- 
000 were looking for work or had 
such insufficient work as to re- 
quire the income supplement by 
N.Y.A. 

A recent report by the State 


Emergency Relief Administration 
of Pennsylvania presents some 
interesting figures substantiating 
these statements. The report in- 
dicates that of all the unemployed 
indicated in its survey of employ- 
ment of persons living in urban or 
semi-urban areas of Pennsylvania, 
21.7 per cent were new workers— 
persons who had not been previ- 
ously employed and who were now 
unemployed and seeking work. 
Among the male unemployed, 16.6 
per cent were in the new workers’ 
group, while among the female un- 
employed, there were 34.6 per cent 
who were new workers not previ- 
cusly employed. 

“This,” the Pennsylvania report 
states, “is accounted for by the fact 
that many women and girls en- 
tered the labor market during the 
depression in an attempt to com- 
pensate for the greatly curtailed 
or complete lack of family income 
brought about by the unemploy- 
ment of the male employables who 
normally support the family.” 

The new workers who had not 
previously been employed, very 
naturally, were the young ones. 
28.7 per cent were between twenty 
and twenty-four years of age, in- 
clusive, while 65.8 per cent of them 
were between fifteen and nineteen 
years old! 

Would such as these be on the 
labor market if the normal bread- 
winner of their families had his 
regular job? Yet their incontra- 
dictable presence serves only as 
one more gross distorting factor 
to a realistic view of unemploy- 
ment extent or remedy. 

Neither the number on relief 
nor the number seeking work in- 
dicate the number that must be 
employed in order to bring the 
volume of unemployment down to 
levels which would prevail in a 
sensibly balanced economy. 

What we now have instead of 
unemployment estimates or actual 
figures, are conflicting numbers in- 
dicating that a great number of 
persons would like work if they 
could find it. Probably two-thirds 
of them will not need work if the 
other third finds it in company 
with a normally sufficient income. 
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THE AMERICAN MARKET 


OW large will the American 
market be in 1960? How 
many consumers will there 

be and where will they be located? 
Because they needed to know for 
government planning, the Nation- 
al Resources Board arranged for 
a scientific effort at this difficult 
bit of forecasting.* The same in- 
formation may 

have real value 180 

for the business 

man who needs 

to plan ahead. 


The Difficulties 
of Forecasting 


It might seem 
a simple mat- 
ter to forecast 
population but 
the more one 
struggles with 
the problem, 
the more diffi- 
cult it appears. 
The easiest 
and most ob- 
vious pro- 
cedure is to 
look at the 
record of the 
past and then 
assume that 
population will 
continue to in- | 
crease at the 
same rate. Sup- 
pose a man in 
the United States had made pre- 
dictions on that basis in 1860. The 
population had been increasing 
steadily at about 35 per cent every 
ten years. If he had assumed this 
rate to continue, then in 1930, the 
population would have been 257,- 


* Published as Estimates of Future Popu- 
lution by States, a series of tables pre- 
pared by Warren Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems. 
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000,000, almost exactly double 
what it was, and in the year 2000, 
would be 2,100,000,000, or about 
the number of persons estimated 
to be in the entire world at the 
present time. 

The first big complication is 
that in those early days, popula- 
tion increase was almost as much 


1840 1860 1880 1900 1920 


Actual population 1800-1930 and three estimates 1930-1980. 


a matter of immigration as it was 
of actual additions via the birth 
rate. From 1880 to 1914, the num- 
ber of immigrants averaged over 
half a million each year, and some 
years even exceeded the million 
mark. But legislation put a defi- 
nite limit to immigration with the 
result that even for the prosperous 
years 1925 to 1929, the average 


United States. 


immigration was little above one 
quarter of a million and since 1930 
the number leaving the country 
has actually exceeded the number 
of new arrivals. Here is one factor 
where one can safely assume that 
as far as it is concerned the 
phenomenal population increase 
of this country during the nine- 
teenth century 
will not be 
reproduced in 
the twentieth. 


Birth and 
Death Rate 


But even 
more signifi- 
cant than im- 
migration, is 
the tremendous 
fall in the 
birth rate. This 
is not peculiar 
to the United 
States but is 
apparent in 
nearly all the 
countries in 
Western civi- 
lization. In 
England, for 
example, the 
birth rate in 
1871 was 35.5 
per 1,000 per 
year, while by 
1911, it had 
dropped to 
23.6. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the French birth rate fell 
from 31.8 to 20.6. The records for 
the United States are not so 
accurate as for most European 
countries but the evidence seems 
to indicate that the number of 
births per thousand in the popu- 
lation was cut in half during the 
nineteenth century and that today 
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it is about two-thirds of what it 
was at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. 

The fall in the birth rate has 
been in part offset by the improve- 
ments in medica) science, so that 
the death rate has also fallen, and 
the length of life has increased. 
In 1790, a male child born had an 
expectation of life of only about 
35 years. Today, he may expect 
to live to the age of 60. Even the 
man who is already 40 can expect 
today to live to 70 as against the 
1790 figure of 65. This, of course, 
has meant an increase in the 
population by the simple process 
of keeping more people alive than 
was done at an earlier period. As 
a result the death rate has fallen 
greatly. However, to continue 
to affect the population totals as 
it has in the past, it will be neces- 
sary for the probable length of 
life to be extended still farther at 
the same rate of increase as it has 
in the past. One can hardly ex- 
pect this process to continue in- 
definitely. 


No Single Estimate 


In order to estimate population, 
therefore, one must make certain 
assumptions concerning birth 
rates, survival rates, and the pos- 
sible extent of immigration. As 
one makes different assumptions, 
he arrives at different estimates. 
Consequently, the scientists who 
have prepared the report here 
quoted did not attempt any single 
prediction, but rather presented 
the range within which they may 
be expected to fall, provided 
various tendencies now evident 
continue their present direction. 
The chart presents three estimates 
which will be discussed in some 
detail below. The actual figures 
for the three lines are as follows: 

A B & 

Millions of Persons 
ID fat usfeneiass os ints Geet 123.0 123.0 123.0 
133.1 132.2 130.9 
142.9 138.8 135.6 
149.8 141.9 136.0 


141.4 132.5 
137.8 126. 


1960 
1970 


1980 155.2 


DOm 


In each instance, the population 
trend follows that which has ap- 
peared for older countries, taking 
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the form of a decided flattening 
out of the rate of increase. In 
some European countries there 
has been virtually no further in- 
crease in the population for the 
last twenty years. The population 
records appear to be shaped like a 
letter S leaning on its side, and the 
differences among the various 
countries are not differences in 
basic pattern but rather how far 
they have gone in the process of 
levelling off the rate of increase. 

There is every reason to believe 
that there will be such a slacken- 
ing in the rate of population in- 
crease. Increasing economic pres- 
sure on wage earners has made 
small families desirable and the 
increasing dissemination of birth 
control information has made 
them possible. Both public edu- 
cation and the move to cities seem 
to modify the old habits of fami- 
lies to have eight to a dozen 
children. An _ overwhelming 
political and economic pressure 
opposes the resumption of any 
rate of immigration resembling 
that which prevailed in the earlier 
years of the twentieth century. 
Undoubtedly average life expect- 
ancy will continue to increase 
somewhat with improvements in 
public health measures and the 
discoveries of medical science, 
but one may expect the rate of in- 
crease to decline. Curve A makes 
some allowance for all these 
trends, but treats all of them under 
what the authors regard as the 
most favorable conditions which 
are likely to apply in the face of 
well-known developments and 
well-defined trends. It allows for 
immigration of 125,000 per year, 
and a moderate decline in the 
birth rate and extension of life 
expectancy during the next fifty 
years. Curve B makes no allow- 
ance for immigration and a slight- 
ly lower birth rate. Curve C 
makes no allowance for immigra- 
tion, and assumes a still greater 
decline in the birth rate and 
practically no further improve- 
ment in life expectancy. 

The Census Bureau has _ pub- 
lished an official estimate of the 
total population of this country on 


July 1, 1935. It sets the figure at 
127,521,000. As compared with the 
estimates presented by Messrs. 
Thompson and Whelpton, this 
falls slightly below the middle 
one, marked on the chart as Line B. 
The Census Bureau estimate repre- 
sents a gain of about 4 per cent 
during the five years since the 
Census of 1930. The Bureau 
stated, “If the increase should be 
continued at this rate until the end 
of the decade, the nation’s popu- 
lation in 1940 would be around 
132,000,000.” Inasmuch as the esti- 
mated figure on Line B is 132,200,- 
000, it would appear that present 
trends may be regarded as sup- 
porting that particular set of as- 
sumptions. 


Future Population by States 


The report prepared for the 
National Resources Board also in- 
cludes estimates of future popula- 
tion for each State to the year 
1960, given in detail in the table 
on page 14. Ina country as large 
and as varied as the United States, 
the estimates f or national totals 
are of little significance in making 
long-run plans with respect to 
markets to be captured or facili- 
ties which may be required to 
serve them. The business man 
must think in terms of regions 
and trading areas. Many enter- 
prises have found it necessary to 
make estimates of future popula- 
tion for as small units as cities 
and towns. 

The problem of making State 
estimates uncovered a new diffi- 
culty which did not beset the com- 
putation for the United States as 
a whole. Throughout the history 
of the country, large internal 
migrations of population have 
been in progress. In the early 
days the opening of new territory 
involved a steady stream of pio- 
neers moving westward. At that 
time, families were large and the 
tide of immigration was sweeping 
in with ever increasing force, so 
that there was little apparent de- 
pletion of population in the East 
despite the volume of the migra- 
tion. The discovery of gold in 
California and later the develop- 
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ment of the mid-continent oil 
fields, drew waves of population 
to these localities in such num- 
bers and with such speed as to 
result in describing the migration 
to California in 1849 as the “gold- 
rush.” The development of new 
industrial areas and the decline 
of other centers has its direct 
effect upon the number of in- 
habitants. In addition, one must 
note the tendency for older per- 
sons to move to balmier climates 
such as California and Florida. 

That we are a restless nation is 
indicated by the fact that the 
Census of 1930 reported that two- 
thirds of the population were in 
the State in which they had been 
born, but one-third had moved in 
from foreign lands or other 
States. 

Not only is there the tendency 
to shift to different areas, but for 
fifty years there has been a steady 
drift from the country into the 
cities. Although the birth rate in 
the cities is considerably below 
that in the country, the great in- 
creases in population in recent 
years has taken place in the cities. 
During the depression, this trend 
appears to have reversed itself 
and there is some movement out 
of the cities tothe farms. Part of 
this may be a temporary retreat 
on the part of unemployed per- 
sons to their relatives in the rural 
areas. Part of it may be that the 
effect of the automobile and good 
roads is making itself felt in per- 
mitting persons to live in the 
country and still continue to gain 
the major part of their livelihood 
from the city. 


The Two Estimates 


All of these tendencies were so 
well typified in the period from 
1920 to 1930 that the authors of 
the study prepared one set of es- 
timates using the actual move- 
ment of population during that 
decade as a basis. However, be- 
cause of the uncertainty involved 
in such an assumption, they like- 
wise prepared estimates based 
upon the slowly changing rates of 
births and deaths in each State 
with no allowance for movement 


iz 


to or away from the area. These 
two estimates may be taken as 
representing two extremes. The 
authors of the research study are 
disinclined to state which set of 
computations they consider the 
more probable. The difference 
between the two sets of estimates 
cepends largely upon the im- 
portance of migration as an ele- 
ment in determining the popula- 
tion of the State. 

The full page table on page 14 
presents the two sets of estimates. 
The differences by geographical 
divisions are presented by the 
bars on the map on page 11. In 
considering this material, one 
must keep the two types of esti- 
mates in mind and then use his 
own judgment as to the probable 
continuation of the trends of in- 
ternal migration during the next 
thirty years. It seems unlikely, 
for example, that the migration of 
retired population to southern 
California can continue in the 
future at the rate prevailing in the 
past. Likewise, it is possible that 
the tendency for States with large 
urban areas to attract young peo- 
ple from the farm areas, may not 
continue at the same pace. 


The Probable Trends 


If one disregards the movement 
of internal migration and con- 
siders only the probable natural 
increase of the 1930 population in 
each State, based upon age dis- 
tribution and birth and death 
rates, it would appear that the 
greatest increase in population 
during the next thirty years will 
be in the South. The population 
of the industrial North, including 
the band of industrial States 
across the country from Maine 
through Illinois and Wisconsin, 
is predicted to increase by 7.0 per 
cent. Since about 60,000,000 of 
the population are in this area, 
that means an actual increase of 
slightly over 4,000,000 persons. The 
rate of increase in the South, how- 
ever, from Delaware and Floridato 
Texas, is set at 33.6 per cent. This 
area includes a population of 38,- 
000,000 at present and the esti- 
mated increase is nearly 13,000,- 


000 persons. At the other extreme 
are the three Pacific States, 
whose population would actually 
decline slightly if there were no 
migration. This is, of course, due 
chiefly to the unusual age dis- 
tribution of the population in 
California. 

The picture becomes very dif- 
ferent when one introduces the 
element of internal migration 
among the States. The industrial 
area of the North would then 
record a considerable population 
increase, while the South would 
lose much of its gain through 
natural increase. The result 
would be that the two sections 
would each show an increase of 
about 15 per cent for the thirty 
years. The States which would 
be most affected upward by a con- 
tinuation of the 1920-1930 mi- 
gration trend would be California, 
New York, Florida, New Jersey 
and Michigan, while nearly all the 
States in the wheat and cotton 
belts stand to lose. It is interest- 
ing to note that the States which 
seem to be most likely to gain 
through migration are the ones 
where the natural rate of increase 
is relatively small, and those with 
a high rate of natural increase 
appear most apt to lose population 
through an outward population 
flow. The underlying condition 
back of this general situation is in 
general the fact that while birth 
rates are higher in the country 
than in the city, the migration flow 
has tended to be from the country 
into the city. 


The Significance of Stability 


From the broad economic point 
of view, these predictions of 
future population have consider- 
able significance. Many persons 
have been led into thinking that 
population increase may be taken 
as a measure of progress. Com- 
munities have boasted of their 
size as though it was a sufficient 
indicator of their success and 
prosperity. Perhaps the depres- 
sion has made it clear that a large 
population may not be an unmixed 
blessing. It may well be true that 
a slackening in population in- 
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Scene in New York City near Times Square when citi 


crease would result in higher 
standards of living for the smaller 
number, rather than making it 
necessary to absorb additional 
millions each year into the eco- 
nomic system. . 

The problem of the best size for 
a population must be answered al- 
ways in terms relative to the time 
and place. The record of popula- 
tion increase in the United States 
has been extraordinary. It is ob- 
vious that a population of 100,000,- 
000 in 1790 would have meant 
much misery and starvation, while 
a population of 3,000,000 today 
would be quite as unfortunate. 
Population increase seems to have 
fitted fairly well into the general 
development of the country. The 
pioneers had to conquer new terri- 
tory and the necessary mechanism 
of productive capacity and dis- 
tribution had to be coordinated 
with the increase of population. 
Likewise, the population in Eu- 
rope, which had been relatively 
stable during the Middle Ages, be- 
gan to increase as the facilities for 
supporting it became available 
through development in the 
methods of production and the 
opening of new lands to aid in pro- 
viding the necessities of life. 

To be sure, our population in- 
crease has covered up many errors 
in economic judgment in the past. 
If an industry were sadly over- 
expanded, it could at least cling 
to the fact that the growth of the 
country meant an eventual in- 
crease in its market. Undoubt- 
edly, this underlying upswing 
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es were still yrowing rapidly. 


has been one 
of the expla- 
nations for the 
fact that, in 
the last hun- 
dred and fifty 
years, the 
United States 
has seen more 
years of pros- 
perity relative 
to years of de- 
pression, than 
have the Euro- 
pean coun- 
tries. But in 
the future, 
there will not be as simplea 
solution for over-expansion, par- 
ticularly in industries li ke agri- 
culture, which cannot find new 
uses for many of their products. 
On the other hand, over-expan- 
sion will be less apt to occur when 
markets and potential demand 
can be judged more accurately. 
The implications of slackening 
population increase are different 
for different types of industries. 
The markets of some industries 
are closely related to the actual 
number in the population, while 
others are more influenced by per 
capita purchasing power or its dis- 
tribution. For example, if popula- 
tion became relatively stable, one 
might expect little further expan- 
sion in the production and sale of 
meat, the market for shoes would 
be more stable than heretofore, 


although it would still be possible 
for each person to desire more 
pairs of shoes for special purposes, 
while the market for West Indies 
cruises would still continue to be 
defined by purchasing power 
rather than the number in the total 
population. 

Another area where difficulties 
may arise is in real estate. Of 
course, population will continue 
to rearrange itself within the 
country, so that certain land 
values will increase and others 
will fall, but the underlying pres- 
sure from population increase will 
no longer be there. It may be 
that the result will be for land 
values to achieve much more sta- 
bility. Certainly, some problems 
such as housing will be greatly 
changed as and if the total popu- 
lation becomes more stationary. 

It might be possible to stop the 
present trend by some of the 
methods used in certain other 
countries,—extolling parenthood, 
giving government prizes or sub- 
sidies to large families, or taxing 
bachelors and childless couples. 
However, before doing this, it is 
important to consider exactly why 
population increase should be 
glorified. The old argument that 
it provides strength in war, is 
hardly appropriate in terms of 
modern war methods. Certainly 
in the economic field, there is 
much of actual promise in the 
present trends. 
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Recent view of Times Square, after some decades of continued concentration of population in cities. 





ESTIMATES OF PROBABLE POPULATION BY STATES, 1930-1960 
In Thousands of Individuals 





Assuming No Internal Migration— —, Assuming Continuation of Migration Like 1920-1930 

Geographical Divisions Census Per Cent Per Cent 
and States 193o* 1935 1940 1950 1960 Increase 1935 1940 1950 1960 Increase 
1930-1960 1930-1960 


UNITED STATES TOTAL... 123,25: 127,808 132,098 139,542 143,887 127,801 131,865 138,442 141,485 15 


NEW ENGLAND ,1f 8,359 8,508 8,702 8,716 §,401 8,580 8,870 8,962 


Maine f 824 852 903 950 ¢ 813 323 841 858 
New Hampshire 465 474 480 491 497 § 471 476 485 488 
Vermont 36 369 379 397 412 363 365 368 368 
Massachusetts 26: 4,342 4,398 4,454 4,400 é 4,368 4,458 4,597 4,623 
Rhode Island ig 703 717 735 733 } 713 732 765 778 
Connecticut 618 1,647 1,682 1,724 1,718 1,673 1,726 1,814 1,847 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 26,348 26,954 27,410 27,928 27,690 f 27,390 28,283 29,587 29,957 
New York 12,862 12,989 12,993 12,642 13,219 13,709 14,398 14,581 
New Jersey 4,055 4,148 4,218 4,285 E 4,281 4,488 4,813 
Pennsylvania 9,666 9,944 10,203 10,650 y 9,890 10,376 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL... = 25,383 26,100 26,712 27,570 ¢ 26,612 27,362 28,857 


-1 


Ohio 6,670 6,825 6,956 7,127 vhs 7,081 j 7,483 
Indiana 3,250 3,326 3,398 3,509 3,546 3,334 3,402 3,522 
Illinois 7,655 7,819 7,933 8,015 85 5 7,936 3.17 8,509 
Michigan 4,859 5,056 5,230 5,511 5,65 5,220 5,5 6,140 
Wisconsin 2,949 3,074 3,195 38,408 3,54! 3,041 3,123 3,253 


CO a O 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL. . BS 13,860 14,340 15,186 § 3,507 13,638 13,805 13,794 
Minnesota 2,572 2,673 2,767 2,931 8,028 2,613 2,647 2,693 2,697 
Iowa 2, 2.569 2.649 2,799 2,890 2,491 2,497 2,502 2,490 
Missouri 3,645 3,734 3,815 3,930 3,963 { 3,683 3,709 3,730 3,689 
North Dakota 384 736 790 897 988 692 702 716 723 
South Dakota 196 740 783 S68 933 : 713 728 757 773 
Nebraska 38 444 1,501 1,602 1,663 1,402 1,415 1,434 1,439 
Kansas 8S$ ,964 2,035 2,159 2,235 8 1,913 1,940 1,973 1,983 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 5,867 3,727 7,637 19,543 21,106 35 15,879 16,393 17,285 17,909 
Delaware . 25 24¢ 249 5e 255 241 248 254 256 
Maryland GE ; 1,710 75S x Bey gr 4 8 1,687 1,750 1,800 1,832 
District of Columbia 4f 470 ¢ 436 
Virginia 2,43: 2, 2 682 2,95 3,176 2,465 2,495 2,552 2,584 
West Virginia ite . 1,979 2,23 2,459 4: 1,826 1,913 2,088 2,229 
North Carolina 3. ; 33 3,682 2 4,757 ‘ 3,380 3,575 38,952 4,240 
South Carolina ; J 2,000 ¢ 2.544 3 1,764 1,781 1,822 1,862 
Georgia 2,928 3, 8,308 70S 4,062 3s 2,915 2,915 2,913 2,906 
Florida AT: it 1,557 32 : 1,601 1,716 1,904 2,000 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL... 9,933 F 11,209 2.5 3, } 35 10,182 10,424 10,864 11,147 
Kentucky 2,624 i 2,955 3,314 3,64 3¢ 2,675 2,732 2,851 2,952 
Tennessee 2,628 2: 2,937 é 3,508 3 2,695 2,754 2,853 2,900 
Alahama 2.661 2) 8,024 3,41 3.758 2,731 2,801 2,921 2,991 
Mississippi 2,020 155 2,293 2,5 : 3¢ 2,081 2,137 2,239 2,304 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL... 12,231 2,998 3,76 3.398 : v6 13,952 14,092 «14,594 
Arkansas ate 1,863 ,985 2,366 2,585 3f 8! 1,898 1,925 1,932 
Louisiana 2,111 2,233 Bt. 2,599 2,806 1g 2,265 2,396 2,476 
Oklahoma 2,407 2,595 2,78: 8,154 3,467 f 2,620 2,797 2,911 

3,185 3, 7,101 7,540 { 6,173 6,469 6,974 7,275 


MOUNTAIN 3,712 3,912 4,113 4,489 4,786 ¢ 3,834 3,942 4,152 
Montana 5388 564 588 627 B54 534 528 517 
Idaho 474 504 562 60% 450 455 465 
MME. 5 cow ere ere ae @ 240 251 271 285 239 247 263 
Colorado 073 1,104 1,160 1,188 1,061 1,082 g UB fe 
New Mexic 458 496 568 642 i 448 466 510 
Arizona ... 464 491 541 588 § 475 513 580 
Utah .. 546 584 663 733 53. 559 610 
Nevada 93 95 97 93 93 92 96 


PACIFIC 8,220 8,347 8,408 8,363 8,069 8,898 9,494 10,406 


Washington 1,568 1,599 1,620 1,632 1,593 1,616 1,658 17422 
Oregon 956 969 978 980 950 995 1,028 1,073 
California 5,696 5,009 5,810 5,751 5,526 6,287 7,621 


*Corrected for underenumeration by the Census of Children under 5 years of age. 
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HE second half of the year 
1935 saw a decided return of 

activity with respect to the 
flotation of new securities. Dur- 
ing 1934 a total of approximately 
$630,000,000 in new issues were 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. For the 
first two months of 1935 about the 
same rate was maintained but then 
registrations began to mount. The 
first half of the year recorded 
nearly as many as had the entire 
year of 1934. The second half saw 
registrations amounting to more 
than $2,000,000,000, so that the 
total for the entire year 1935 was 
$2,678,000,000, nearly four times 
the previous year. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission has made a careful 
analysis of all these new registra- 
tions on the basis of the detailed 
information which applicants are 
required to submit. Inasmuch as 
the securities registered under the 
Securities Act during 1935 repre- 
sented approximately 80 per cent 
of all new issues of domestic cor- 
porate and foreign securities 
offered in the United States dur- 
ing the year, their record can be 
taken as picturing with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy the 
behavior of the capital market. It 
is possible to determine the na- 
ture of these new issues and the 
purposes for which they were 
issued. 


The Net Realization on New Issues 


Not all these new issues are to 
be sold for cash. According to the 
records, 13.1 per cent of the total 
amount, $351,000,000, was not in- 
tended to be offered for sale by the 
issuers but is to be reserved for 
the conversion of other issues or 
against the exercise of options or 
are to be used in exchange for 
other securities or tangible assets. 
The remaining $2,327,000,000 rep- 
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SECURITY REGISTRATIONS 


IN 1935 


resents therefore, the gross 
amount intended to be offered for 
sale by issuers. 

Still we cannot say that the 
corporations involved may expect 
the equivalent return in cash, for 
the process of issuing securities 
involves certain costs. Of this 
total, the registrants estimated 
that $96,000,000 or slightly more 
than 4 per cent was to be paid to 
underwriters and distributors as 
commission or for expenses. In 
1934, when the average size of 
issues was much smaller and when 
common stock played a more im- 
portant part, the selling and dis- 
tributing expenses were 9.1 per 
cent of the gross amount offered 
for sale. The actual net amount 
which the corporations might 
hope to realize in cash from these 
new securities was therefore $2,- 
231,000,000. 

Nearly all of the offerings for 
cash sale (93.8 per cent) were to 
be distributed to the public 
through regular underwriting and 
agency channels. However, the 
registrants stated their intention 
to sell 2 per cent to their own se- 
curity holders and 1.7 per cent 
directly to the public. 


The Intended Use of New Funds 


It would be extremely erroneous 
if one assumed that these new 
issues had resulted in an increase 






in the assets of corporations by 
the amounts stated above. In fact 
by far the larger part of the pro- 
ceeds were used merely in the 
exchange of one type of obliga- 
tion for another. The uses to 
which the issuers intended to put 
the net proceeds of the new issues 
are given in detail in Table I. 

It is evident from the table that 
70.6 per cent was used in the re- 
payment of bonds and notes prior 
to or at maturity, a practice fol- 
lowed extensively by utility com- 
panies during the year. In addi- 
tion the substitution of funded 
debt for floating debt accounted 
for 7.5 per cent, used for the pay- 
ment of bank loans and other such 
current obligations. In addition, 
11.9 per cent was used to purchase 
other securities for investment, 
chiefly on the part of investment 
trusts. These three items, plus 
the issues for the purpose of re- 
tirement of preferred stock, in- 
clude 92.7 per cent of the total. Of 
the balance of the net proceeds, 
2.3 per cent was to be applied 
toward the purchase of real estate, 
plant and equipment, and 4.7 per 
cent for increase of working 
capital. These purposes accounted 
for $155,000,000 in 1935 against 
$85,000,000 in 1934. It is evident 
therefore, that despite the large 
sums involved, the new issues of 
1935 were used almost entirely for 


TABLE I. 
THE USES TO WHICH THE ISSUERS INTENDED 'TO PUT THE NET PROCEEDS OF NEW ISSUES, 1935 


ITEM 
Total repayment of indebtedness.............. 
Bonds © NGtes. < cccccccctes 1,575,601 
CONG GGG csanccons da nane 166,463 


Retirement of preferred stock..........++...- 
Purchase of securities for investment.......... 
Purchase of securities for affiliation........... 
Increase of working capital........c-cecccees 


Purchase of tangible assets. ......ccccccscccece 
pO ee 1,209 
Plant & equipment......... 46,236 
ae eT er 2,095 


Organization and development expenses........ 
Miscellaneous 


| 


Amount Per Cent of Total 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 1935 1934 
1,742,064 78.1 22.9 
60,346 2.7 ont 
266,279 11.9 55.3 
779 0.0 3.1 
105,640 4.7 12.2 
49,541 2.3 5.0 
5,477 0.1 0.7 
855 0.0 0.4 
2,230,980 100.0 100.0 








re-financing purposes and very 
little for actual expansion of in- 
dustrial or trade facilities. 


The Issues by Industries 


The details with respect to the 
industrial classification of the 
issuers of new securities are given 
in Table II. 

It is at once apparent that utili- 
ty companies are the group with 
most activity, accounting for 39.1 
per cent of the gross proceeds of 
all issues registered in 1935 com- 
pared with only 8.2 per cent in 
1934. Manufacturing industries 
followed with 29.8 per cent (14.0 
per cent in 1934) of the total be- 
ing led by the steel, oil, and meat 
packing groups. Financial and 
investment companies which had 


of the total in 1934 gained some- 
what in size but fell to 17.9 per 
cent of the total. While 54 issues 
of the 479 registered related to 
gold and silver mines, the issues 
were relatively small, and the sum 
involved was only 1.0 per cent of 
that for all issues. 

It is also interesting to note that 
in only two cases, did issues in- 
volve foreign governments or 
municipalities, a field where 
activity had been so great during 
the twenties. Real estate reported 
a very small sum and there were 
no issues by the construction in- 
dustry, a direct reflection of the 
state of these two types of activity. 


The Type of Security Issued 


The change in the importance 
of the industrial groups into 


which fall the companies register- 
ing securities and the dominance 
of the purpose of refinancing, led 
to a decided change in the types of 
securities registered from 1934. 
The details are given in Table III. 
TABLE III. 

TYPE OF NEW SECURITIES ISSUED, 1935 
Per Cent of 

Total 


Amount 
(In ‘Thousands 
of Dollars) 1935 1934 
403,327 15.1 54.0 
169,190 6.3 8.4 


Type 


Common stock 
Preferred stock 
Certificates of 
tion, beneficial 
warrants, ete.. 
Secured bonds 
Debentures 
Short-term notes......... 


participa- 
interest, 
194,921 7.3 16.2 
54.3 5.0 
413,249 15.4 5.8 
42,244 1.6 10.6 


100.0 100.0 


Common stock which dominated 
the 1934 picture, was replaced by 
secured bonds. The decline in 
certificates of participation or 
beneficial interest is a direct re- 


accounted for nearly 60 per cent 
flection of the relative decline in 
investment trust registrations. It 
should be noted that in connec- 
tion with the revival of the stock 
market, convertible issues which 
had been practically absent dur- 
01 ing 1934 began to appear in con- 
33 siderable number during 1935. 
0.5 ° e ° 
00 «© Altogether, thirty issues with 
‘3.9 gross proceeds of over $158,000,- 
000 had convertible features. and 
5 issues with an additional $36,- 
000,000 had warrants attached. 
The chief groups making use of 
convertible issues were commer- 
cial credit and finance, steel and 
building material companies. 

The record of new securities 
registered gives the picture of only 
one section of the capital market. 
Information concerning the mort- 
gage field is exceedingly inade- 
quate. However, one may safely 
assume that in this field as well, 
the major activity during 1935 took 
the form of refinancing, aided by 
the efforts of various government 
agencies. The other most im- 
portant element affecting capital 
is the reinvestment of surplus by 
corporations rather than its dis- 
tribution to stockholders. At 
least this much is evident, that 
whatever expansion in industrial 
capacity took place in 1935, must 
have been financed through this 
source rather than by the issue of 
new securities. 


TABLE II. 
INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF ISSUERS OF NEW SECURITIES FULLY EFFECTIVE 
FroM JANUARY 1 TO DeceEMBER 31, 1935 
Gross Amount 
(In Thousands 
of Dollars) 


Per Cent of Total 
1935 1934* 
0.0 0.0 


GROUP 


No. of Issues 
Agriculture 
Extractive industries 
OSE EEE I RE eT 


ee) 


0.5 
1.0 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
2.9 


Total extractive industries............. 


Manufacturing industries 


Food an@ related products...............0+% 
Tobacco products 

Beverages (incl. breweries and distilleries)... 
Textile and textile products 

Lumber and lumber products 

Paper and paper 

Printing and publishing 

Chemicals and allied products............... 
Mineral oil refining 

Tire and other rubber products.............- 
Leather and manufactures..............-... 
Building and related products............... 
Iron and steel 

Non-ferrous metals 

Machinery and tools 

Transportation equipment 

Miscellaneous products 


166,529 
200 
47,325 
138 
1,240 
13,106 
2,990 


i 


to 


OND ed eohs > 
os 


~ 
. ROESSSSH: 
Cle Sorc 
ary eres 


te 


$1921 
129,921 
4,000 


. —_ 
it es See 


> 


ho 
NDA UD NH 
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tolou tow. 


! 


2 


| NDDpmot.- 
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Total manufacturing industries......... 


Financial and investment companies 
Investment and trading companies 
General and limited mgt. cos.............. 
Fixed trusts 


235,137 
73,970 


309,107 
52,242 
100,783 
3,978 


nr 
ne 1°.) 


| 

| 
are 
te 
oe 


-_ 
— 
o 
a 
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Total investment and trading companies. . 


NE PET OE ee ee ee 
Commercial credit, finance and mortgage cos. . 
Industrial and personal loan companies...... 
ERGUITANCS BOTDORICH. .. 5.0 c0e ese siscncceees 
Other financial and investment companies..... 


Sonn kh 


| soos 


_ 

: eo = 

WD OP ©! PRENDS O 
a 


“479,698 
16,734 
588 
128,985 
11.650 
506,518 
488,092 


on 


Total financial and investment companies. . 


Merchandising 

Real Estate 

Construction 

Transportation and communication 

Service industries 

Plectric light, power, heat, water and gas cos.... 
SURITTONN MUUNNANNBOS. 5. . 4 oe ore: ¢ 050! 0 6:5 40.0: 9 i 
Electric light and power companies.......... 
Gas and/or steam heat companies........... 
IN os acc Nig cisie.bs iow ¥: 5 56 Sse 0 


: SRS ©)! 
te ee 


= 


— 
SPH SR. OD 


midio’ 


Total electric light, power, heat, water and 
PME Soc Wit wok cis ss wees ea en's 


Miscellaneous domestic companies 
Foreign governments and municipalities......... 


Total 
* The 1934 total was $630,244,320. 
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SPRING FARM EQUIPMENT SALES 
AHEAD OF 1935 VOLUME 


EGARDLESS of setbacks 
caused by droughts, dust- 
storms, rust, and crop-destroy- 
ing insects during the past few 
years, the cash position among the 
farmers has been strengthened 
steadily. This improved buying 
power has been incontrovertibly 
evident in the expansion of farm 
equipment sales, which have 
reached the best level since 1930. 
From the viewpoint of both econ- 
omy and comfort, power farming 
is strongly in the ascendency, 
aided by the scarcity of horses and 
mules, the relatively high prices 
of feedstuffs, and the increased 
acreage to be cultivated this year. 
The refinancing of farm mort- 
gage indebtedness, and the re- 
sultant removal of uncertainty as 
to continued tenure, also has been 
cited as one of the greatest single 
influences in bringing about the 
uninterrupted rise during the last 
three years in sales, which in 1935 
were around 182 per cent larger 
than in 1932, when farm buying 
power touched its nadir. While 
the A.A.A. cash benefits con- 
tributed about 7 per cent of the 
total farm income, its discontinu- 
ance has not disturbed plans of 
farm equipment manufacturers 
for 1936, as sales increases of 35 
per cent over 1935 are indicated, 
with production already up about 
50 per cent. 


Factory Schedules Higher 


The outlook, as a whole, is con- 
ceded to be the most promising in 
the history of the industry. 
Farmers’ machinery and equip- 
ment are old and, in some cases, 
hardly serviceable. It is the gen- 
eral consensus that if the farmers 
in this country alone purchased 
half the amount of equipment 
needed, the manufacturers would 
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be unable to handle the orders. 
Based on 1925-1929 volume, it is 
estimated that a backlog of a bil- 
lion dollar retail sales has been 
Luilt up since 1930. 

Because of incomplete stocks 
carried by distributors and re- 
tailers, manufacturers of farm 
equipment started the year with 
factory schedules higher by 40 to 
50 per cent than in 1935, with plans 
to advance the rate before the end 
of the first quarter. Employment 
at some of the tractor plants in 
January was the highest on record, 
representing an increase of 50 per 
cent in the number of workers over 
last year’s total. Due to the addi- 
tion of new products, manufac- 
turers have budgeted millions to 
be spent on building extensions 
and machinery modernization and 
improvement. 

In fact, the higher operations 
during the past year were bol- 
stered to no small extent by the 
wider diversification of products. 
Gasoline and Diesel models have 
been added to both the wheel and 
track-laying tractors, while other 
manufacturers have shortened sea- 
sonal unemployment peaks by pro- 
ducing trucks and power plants. 
With the increased number of new 
products being offered to the do- 
mestic trade and the rising export 
volume, conservative trade esti- 
mates have placed 1936 production 
at $450,000,000. 

This would be an increase of 35 
per cent over the estimated 1935 
production of $332,000,000, and 
would represent the largest total 
reached since 1930, when it 
amounted to $479,000,000, thus ex- 
ceeding the five-year average, 1925 
to 1929, of $391,000,000. The value 
of the 1935 production rose 84.4 
per cent from that of 1934 at $180,- 
000,000, which compared with the 


all-time low in 1932 estimated at 
$117,000,000, and with $249,000,000 
in 1931, the last year for which the 
Department of Commerce has is- 
sued statistics. 


Sales Broadening Rapidly 


Most of the distributors of farm 
equipment built up in 1935 the 
largest volume for any year since 
1930. Sales averaged from 30 to 
50 per cent more than in 1934 for 
the general run of machinery, im- 
plements, and tools, while for trac- 
tors increases of 60 to 100 per cent 
were numerous. Demand spread 
to all lines, but was particularly 
strong for tractors and tractor- 
drawn equipment, such as plows, 
drills, harvesters, and combines. 
Movement of barn equipment and 
lighter farm implements was al- 
most double that of 1934. 

Sales thus far in 1936 have been 
at a rate from 25 to 35 per cent in 
excess of the comparative 1935 
period, with tractors constituting 
a major portion of the total. Wider 
gains are in prospect as the season 
advances, the removal of crop re- 
strictions having exparided the 
acreage to be planted and culti- 
vated this year. As stocks prac- 
tically were cleared last Fall, de- 
livery delays have been encoun- 
tered on grain binders, plows, and 
tillage implements. 

Developments have been rapid 
in the farm equipment trade dur- 
ing the past two years. Even the 
simple basic machines have been 
remodeled and improved. 
chasers no longer contemplate 
mere replacements, but demand 
and get new and improved models. 
This has caused a decline in sales 
of horse-drawn implements and an 
increase in the sales of one-plow 
tractors, the more modern two- 
plow types, rubber-tired tractors, 
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new combines, hammermills, and 
spreaders. 


Price Level Low 


Prices of horse-drawn equip- 
ment are at a high level, being 
equal to the 1925-1929 average. 
The reverse, however, is true of 
the larger tractor combines, trac- 
tors, corn pickers, and wagons, as 
quotations on these products have 
not been advanced. Prices of farm 
tractors, in fact, are at the lowest 
level in the history of the industry. 

In most of the large agricultural 
areas, collections were reported as 
improved. The ratio of cash trans- 
actions to total sales was the 
highest in years, while down pay- 
ments were larger and fewer two- 
year terms were requested. 

As many banks again are loan- 
ing money for equipment replace- 
ment purposes, farmers made use 
of such accommodations, instead 
of buying on the deferred payment 
plan. Credits were given closer 
scrutiny than in former years, as 
new purchases generally were not 
permitted until old obligations 
had been liquidated substantially. 


Baltimore 


Satisfactory reports for 1935 
came in from most distributors of 
farm equipment. Unit sales ad- 
vanced some 20 per cent over 1934, 
but most of the increase came from 
the grainfarmers. Truck growers, 
on the other hand, did not buy as 
much new equipment as was an- 
ticipated. While most of the 
yields were above average, prices 
were off, and in some instances 
were below actual production 
costs. 

Binghamton 


Reports obtained from farm 
equipment distributors indicate 
that the volume in dollars and 
cents for the year 1935 increased 
approximately 30 per cent over the 
1934 figure, and the unit volume 
also showed gains. The increases 
are the results principally of im- 
proved farming conditions, which 
have been brought about by better 
prices being obtained by the 
farmers for their products. 
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Birmingham 

The distribution of farm equip- 
ment in this territory is confined 
largely to cotton-growing ma- 
chinery. The greater demand dur- 
ing 1935 was for plows, harrows, 
and other tools incident to one- 
horse farms. Nearly all farmers in 
this territory are endeavoring to 
add more equipment. 

An indication of the improve- 
ment in sales of farming equip- 
ment in Alabama, is shown in the 
following yearly percentage in- 
creases: 1933 sales increased 66 per 
cent over 1932; 1934 was 105 per 
cent better than 1933, and 1935 
volume increased 60 per cent over 
1934, It is easy to see that sales 
during 1935 were far better than 
any time in recent years. 


Cleveland 


Manufacturers of tractors, 
plows, incubators, pump systems, 
and various small implements re- 
ported an increase in production 
curing 1935 of 10 to 25 per cent 
over the previous year. Distribu- 
tors and retailers likewise reported 
larger gains, as they were able to 
clean up old stocks of used and re- 
possessed machinery. In many 
cases profits have been shown for 
the first time in four or five years. 

The outlook for the industry, as 
a whole, is encouraging. The re- 
cent invalidation of A.A.A., ac- 
cording to most authorities, proba- 
bly will have only a portion of the 
slowing-down effect first feared. 


Dallas 


Although still at a compara- 
tively low level, the local farm 
equipment trade has just closed 


the best year since 1930. Sales in- 
creased on an average of 15 per 
cent over 1934, The increase was 
reflected in nearly all divisions of 
the trade, but especially in 
tractors. 

Indianapolis 


The year 1935 was an outstand- 
ing one in the amount of trade 
volume, showing an increase of 
over 40 per cent in value and num- 
ber of units over 1934. All lines 
of implements were active. The 
best-selling items, however, were 
farm tractors and tractor-drawn 
farm equipment. Prices remained 
stable. Collections in 1935 were 
the best in the history of the local 
trade. 

Kansas City 


Business throughout 1935 was 
considerably better than in 1934, 
with representative dealers report- 
ing sales increases of up to 50 per 
cent. The principal demand was 
for power machinery and tractors. 

During 1934 and 1935 drought 
conditions and dust-storms caused 
considerable damage in a large 
part of Kansas City’s wheat-grow- 
ing and corn country, but bene- 
ficial rains and snows have put the 
ground and crops in good condi- 
tion. With a little additional 
moisture during the Spring 
months, bumper crops should be 
harvested. This will improve 
greatly conditions in the farm 
equipment trade. 


Memphis 
Farm implement volume meas- 
ured fully up to expectations dur- 
ing 1935, and prospects are favor- 
able for continued improvement, 
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Preliminary trade estimates place the value of 1986 production at $450,000,000, which would be above the 
five-yean average, 1925-1929, of $391,000,000, and would be the highest point reached since 1930, when 


$479,000,000 was recorded. 


The 1985 output of $832,000,000 was larger by 84.4 per cent than in 1934. 
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despite the upset caused by the 
decision invalidating the A.A.A. 
The probable effect of that al- 
ready is passing, for opinion was 
very divergent as to its benefits. 

In some quarters, more freedom 
from restricted acreage to cotton 
is welcomed, although. beneficial 
effects of distribution of Govern- 
ment funds were felt in purchases 
and payments. Credit conditions 
have been helped, as practically no 
repossessions were necessary last 
season. 

Minneapolis 


Farm implement manufacturers 
and distributors generally ob- 
tained a volume of sales during 
1935 which approximately doubled 
that of 1934. Despite failure of 
the wheat crop in a considerable 
area, business held up well 
throughout the year. 

Orders for 1936 Spring delivery 
show a 15 to 25 per cent gain over 
last year’s, and such deliveries now 
are being made. The sale of farm 
tractors continues to constitute a 
substantial part of the total. 


Omaha 


Increases in sales running any- 
where from 35 to 125 per cent 
over 1934 were reported by the 
farm implement houses for 1935. 
A great deal of this business 
was done on a cash basis, the trend 
toward cash being very pro- 
nounced over previous seasons. 

Farmers are very optimistic and 
look forward to a good crop this 
year and better prices. The 
heavy snows of this Winter 
promise at least a normal amount 
of starting moisture, and pros- 
pects for larger crops over most 
of the State are very bright. Im- 
plement dealers are confident of a 
steady increase in sales through- 
cut the current year. 


Philadelphia 


While this is not a manufactur- 
ing center in this line, steel is 
furnished very extensively by pro- 
ducers in this district who report 
demand from manufacturers 
heavier than at any time since 
1929, 
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Distributors reported volume of 
business in 1935 as better than 
at any time since 1929, and orders 
for Sping delivery more extensive 
than for six or seven years. All 
classes of farm equipment appear 
to be in good demand. There also 
has been a large volume of trade 
transacted in garden tools and 
similar items. 


Portland, Ore. 


There was a seasonal slackening 
in the industry during the last 
quarter of 1935. On the whole, the 
year was quite satisfactory, the 
cumulative average increase over 
1934 being 60 per cent. 

Inquiries so far this year have 
been reasonably good, and con- 
tracts made by distributors with 
retailers are at least 30 per cent 
more than at the beginning of last 
season. There is some uncer- 
tainty, however, regarding the im- 
mediate future, because of the 
probable effect the invalidated 
A.A.A. legislation will have. 


Richmond 


Reports from wholesale dealers 
show an increase in dollar sales for 
1935 averaging 30 per cent above 
volume of business transacted in 
the preceding calendar year. Sales 
for January, 1936, were about ona 
par with those for the correspond- 
ing month of 1935. 

In keeping with the season, siz- 
able shipments are going forward 
to retailers for distribution during 
the coming Spring. Deliveries of 
grain binders have comprised the 
largest single item in January 
business, as the number of units 
sold has been about equal to such 
sales last January. 


Seattle 


There is very little manufactur- 
ing of farm equipment here. Job- 
bers and distributors, however, re- 
ported sales during 1935 as ap- 
proximately 25 to 30 per cent 
greater than in 1934. Sales main- 
tained an even pace throughout 
the year, and there were very few 
exceptionally good or poor 
months. Prices remained prac- 
tically unchanged, but advances 


are expected on several items. 
Failure Uptrend Resumed 


After establishing an all-time 
peak at 51 in 1931, failures in the 
farm equipment trade were low- 
ered to 43 in 1932, to 40 in 1933, and 
then dropped abruptly to strike a 
new low at 11 in 1934. In 1935, 
however, this three-year down- 
trend was checked, as the number 
increased to 15, or more than in the 
year preceding by 36.4 per cent. 
This increase was contributed en- 
tirely by the distributors’ group, 
as there was only 1 bankruptcy 
recorded for the manufacturers’ 
division, the same as in 1934. 

While the number of failures 
rose 36.4 per cent in 1935, the de- 
faulted indebtedness was higher 
by 236.3 per cent, going to $592,- 
756 from $176,275 in 1934. This 
total, however, was 25.7 per cent 
lower than the 1933 indebtedness 
of $798,231, and was 77.6 per cent 
under the record high set down for 
1931 at $2,646,567. Even though 
only 1 failure appeared in the 
manufacturers’ tabulation for both 
1934 and 1935, in the latter year 
indebtedness increased $122,380. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the farm equipment trade from 
1927 to 1935, inclusive, as com- 
riled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
shows: 


Manufacturers 


Number Liabilities 
$100,000 
204,500 
"472.100 
2,026,979 
388,632 
144,697 


Year 
bo ee 
1928 


Distributors 


Number Liabilities 


$377,368 

350,616 

193,600 

561,200 

619,588 

1,040,160 

653,534 

146,275 

440,376 

These statistics of commercial 
failures are exclusive of applica- 
tions under Section 77B. From 
June 7, 1934, when Section 77B of 
the New Bankruptcy Act became 
effective, to December 31, 1935, ap- 
plications were filed under this 
section by 1 manufacturer in this 
industry and by 2 wholesalers and 


retailers. 





NUMBER OF FAILURES DECLINES 





BUT TOTAL LIABILITIES RISE 


DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 


ures in January, 1936, was 6.0 
per cent below that for Janu- 
ary, 1935, but liabilities were 24.0 
per cent above the total of a year 
ago. The number is less than that 
reported for any January since 
1920. 
In the following table, the Jan- 
uary failure record for the past 
seventeen years is shown: 


T number of business fail- 


Number Liabilities 
| EE Sere ae 1,077 $18,104,264 
> Serr se 1,146 14,602,679 
OO” SER earn 1,317 29,035,029 
EEE sik conus etn: 2,919 79,100,602 
SUES Spo wins ae wets 3,458 96,860,205 
DOSES.  micise sige sss 3,316 94,608,212 
eet 2,759 61,185,171 
eer 2,535 53,877,145 
CNG 40 5.5 de-k wee 2,643 47,634,411 
a Cane 2,465 11,290,232 
ea 2,296 43,651,444 
Ro wm ore wets 2,817 54,354,032 
Le, Oe nee 2,108 91,272.508 
J SE Ree 2,126 49,210,497 
| 2 eee 2,723 73,795,780 
SE eee 1,895 52,136,631 
J ES eerie 569 7,240,032 


The January record continues 
the trend in the number of in- 
solvencies which has been evident 
since 1932, but the rate of decline 
is much less than in previous 


Ratio of Commercial Failures to Each 10,000 B:siness 


—————--Monthly--—- 
1936 19385 1934 1933 1932 
January .. 64.0 71.3 82.5 179.4 201.8 
February .. 71.5 71.9 159.0 165.9 
March .... 58.7 64.2 111.4 159.7 
| ee 67.2 65.4 115.3 158.0 
0 62.1 59.2 113.9 162.0 
June ..... 60.3 63.1 99.9 155.2 
Peay cwcds 56.4 56.9 90.4 156.8 
August ... 538.0 54.8 86.7 155.5 
September. 52.8 53.6 71.0 182.1 
October ... 63.9 66.2 76.6 187.8 
November. . 62.8 65.38 82.1 130.9 
December. . 58.3 60.5 74.0 145.3 
Weer.... 59.9 61.7 103.6 153.3 

years. Whether the upward turn 


in liabilities has more than imme- 
diate significance cannot be deter- 
mined until the degree of its per- 
manence is demonstrated in later 
months. 


January Usually Large 

The year-end frequently brings 
to a head the financial difficulties 
facing certain enterprises which 
have tottered on the edge of bank- 
ruptcy for some time. Conse- 
quently, January failures usually 
exceed those of any other month 
in the year except when some 


RECORD OF JANUARY FAILURES 
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The decline in the number of failures continued into 1936. 


below the 1.146 recorded in January, 


20 


1935, the smallest total reported for any January since 


The total of 1,077 in January is 6.0 per cent 
1920. 





1931 

188.4 
169.0 
146.0 
134.1 
131.7 
112.4 
112.1 
111.3 
114.0 
134.7 
141.2 
158.8 
133.4 


Concerns 
——~ 5-Year Average r— -Monthly--— Y 
1930 1925-29 Ratio 1922 1921 1920 
150.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 126.2 27.8 
146.7 128.2 147.0 168.7 123.4 26.1 
128.4 110.4 126.6 144.8 98.1 27.6 
125.0 107.4 123.0 137.3 93.8 26.6 
119.9 104.5 119.8 124.4 88.5 27.5 
114.4 100.8 115.6 105.4 82.7 29.5 
112.4 95.7 109.7 110.4 93.6 29.9 
105.7 90.9 104.2 99.8 93.4 29.4 
112.9 87.2 100.0 98.5 94.5 30.3 
117.0 90.2 103.8 107.3 109.8 105.8 
127.0 107.1 122.8 112.8 132.8 109.7 
140.7 112.0 128.3 114.0 159.6 116.2 
120.7 105.6 119.4 102.0 48.8 


strong shift in underlying busi- 
ness conditions or some unusual 
economic catastrophe occurs. A 
year ago, the increase over the 
previous December was 23 per 
cent but the current increase is 
only 17 per cent. This difference 
is to be explained in part by the 
fact that failures in December, 
1934, were unusually low when 
compared with the records for 
other months in that year. De- 
spite the increase in liabilities 
recorded in the current month, 
the total is still far below that for 
any year since 1920 except 1935. 
In the attempt to make the fail- 
ure records more useful, certain 
changes in the tabulations appear 
for the first time this month. The 
records in the past have included 
failures of insurance and real 
estate agents and brokers. Some 
are undoubtedly instances where 
the failure was in fact that of an 
apartment house or office building 
owner or operator. The real 
estate involved in such cases led 
to extremely large liabilities. 
Furthermore, it has not been pos- 
sible to maintain as complete and 
consistent coverage or to gather 
as complete information for these 
occupations as for the lines of in- 
dustry and trade ordinarily sur- 
veyed by the Dun & Bradstreet 
organization. The revision has 
therefore limited the tabulation 
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Failures by Divisions of Industry—january, 1936 


MANUFACTURING 1936 
cee NOUR ee eee ee oy are er 40 
MRO 5 43rd ccccal viele eC Wie Le Chet aces 39 
BOrent (PLOGucte. 03 sss eke esas 18 
Paper, Printing and Publishing...... 12 
Chamicaly aud DLuss... 66.528 see. 10 
RGM ee shard ge anerarcs pean are a! Oke pane é: Bea ees ahi 
Leather and Leather Products...... Ss 
Stone, Clay and Glass ProJducts..... a) 
Bravia: MI) MCOOE ©6500 56 ws-ece lela aie ane side 8 
Oe OS ee en ark aera 5 
Transportation Equipment.......... 4 
DENGUE nk occ ct eccce sence 25 
NS 5 a cp aio hs RSS 174 
Per Cent of Month's Total.....- 16.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Farm Products, Foods and Groceries. 45 
Clothing and Furnishings.......... 10 
Dry Goods and Textiles.........62.+. 
Lumber, Building Materials and Hard- 

NOS a hea i percha ern ew nicie o era larece D 
Chemicals and Drugs... .. 2... cces 2 
NRRL ee ere ys ctece ati ehic eae aCe tT RIOR 3 
Automotive Products... .....6c.s0. 3 
Genie POnses. . 20s cc ices cee 6 
Ce Ee eee nT ee ee er os 17 

RE bala Sew tia erst ahetenewin ne S9 

Per Cent of Month's Total...... 8.2 

RETAIL TRADE 
NE ibe Aaa barren meh ae 174 
Farmers’ Supplies and Country Gen- 

ME I 6b ores oS ee oe 5 eo 42 
General Merchandise............... 48 
RON, <5 o.i0s 9\se see Gip:aii0 4. 05s seit 16 Wel ace easels 169 
Furniture and Household Furnishings 26 
Lumber, Building Materials and Hard- 

WEN asc aaraie case Acels kb We bole ete 41 
Automotive Products... 2.066600 48 
OR oles oes cre ois: 65m a 0) oc ane 43 
EPP TOPCC TT CPUC E TCE CCT 53 
PO Ee ee nee SP ara arer Ree area a 60 

RRS Boo 2 ae a ate Tein is awe eens TO4 

Per Cent of Month's Total...... G55 

CONSTRUCTION 
General Contractors....... eeetee 6 
Carpenters and Builders...........- 20 
3uilding Sub-Contractors........... 25 
Other Contractors. .....0cccrccvecs 
Me one cre ete Se piace eee alates a Gre 51 
Per Cent of Month's Total...... 4.7 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors......... 16 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc........-- 12 
RNG inc pars ROR ERO es Fe eS 6 
RUNG. so. oie his Co ew ere sere Ee ERs 3 
CMOTIRONG: «oc ccs es ceed insenens 7 
AT RUIN oo sien ase w odin 02ers A olpcacerec eee 15 

OR Sok bd ah eR OV eG Veo e Bs 59 

Per Cent of Month's Total...... 5.4 

Total United States..........-. 1,077 

Me SONG. soko 6 8c en Oa ee 100.0 


more strictly to commercial fail- 
ures, covering manufacturing, 
wholesale trade, retail trade, con- 
struction and commercial service 
such as laundries, dry cleaning, 
and hotels. The records as in the 
past do not include so-called per- 
sonal bankruptcies or bankrupt- 
cies of persons such as doctors, 
dentists and lawyers. It is hoped 
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Number 


7 Liabilities — 
(in thousands of dollars) 


1935 1934 1936 1935 1934 
a6 53 $1,588 $1,416 $1,237 
38 30 1,779 492 953 
i4 10 925 j42 436 
16 25 102 1S6 671 

9 S 1s4 134 3y 
es 4 ours ees 667 
5 S $03 70 188 
6 11 205 62 289 
De» 11 5 3b 570 
t 16 61 159 519 
8S a t2 133 SS 
27 27 360 332 1,404 

195 208 $5,834 $3,690 $7,081 

17.0 15.8 32.2 25.2 24.4 
36 49 $719 $416 $2,052 

9 S 109 184 ver) 
5 5 ona 68 189 
7 7 116 103 432 
4 4+ 3 50 DG 
H 7 227 45 249 
2 3 66 638 D4 
9 Ss 44 139 146 
23 23 439 434 1,687 
9S 114 $1,723 $1,502 $4,940 
8.6 8.6 9.5 10.3 17.0 

211 197 $935 $1,277 $2,195 
21 35 268 185 537 
51 46 480 796 886 

166 189 1,327 1,258 2,080 
3 35 774 517 466 
39 49 455 563 T45 
50 74 7138 596 1,898 
57 68 365 453 923 
63 12 314 484 76 
45 ST 614 453 1,355 

734 852 $6,245 $6,582 $11,826 

64.0 64.7 34.6 45.1 40.8 
23 15 SG6S5 S$7SS S774 
16 14 1,312 525 50S 
23 40 440 335 618 

7 255 

62 76 $2,435 $1,646 $2,245 
D4 5.8 133.4 11.3 Fr 
14 15 $160 S$S5 $153 
10 15 142 120 262 

9 12 961 415 2,295 

5 3 17 S4 30 

3 af 60 14 113 

16 18 527 465 90 
57 67 $1,867 $1,183 $2,945 
5.0 5.1 10.3 8.1 10.1 
1,146 1,517 $18,104 $14,603 $29,035 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


to include a revision of monthly 
data back at least to 1920 in the 
March issue of the Dun & Brad- 
street Review. 


Failures by Divisions of Industry 


The failure record is of partic- 
ular significance when broken 
down according to the types of 
trade or industry involved. Be- 


fore considering the record tor 
January, reference must be made 
to certain new features of the 
table which appear for the first 
time this month. A new sub- 
division has been added covering 
the construction industry. This 
does not imply any change in the 
total coverage, for these failures 
were previously included in other 
groups. Because of the fact that 
failures in the construction in- 
dustry often include individuals 
whose activity in construction 
was inextricably entangled with 
real estate financing and specula- 
tive building, they frequently re- 
port unusually large liabilities. 
It is believed that their segrega- 
tion into a separate group will 
make the tabulations more useful 
and significant than in the past. 

Within the five major groups, 
certain shifts have been made in 
order to eliminate those subdivi- 
sions where failures occur only 
occasionally so that a monthly 
record is not significant. Like- 
wise, the effort has been made to 
make the data more readily com- 
parable with classifications custo- 
marily in use elsewhere. The data 
here presented for 1934, 1935 and 
1936 are on a strictly comparable 
basis. 

The five broad divisions of in- 
dustry show no marked changes 
from the record of last year. All 
except commercial service re- 
corded a slight reduction from 
the number ‘a year ago. Retail 
trade, by declining at less than 
the total rate, increased its pro- 
portion of the total from 64.0 to 
65.5 per cent. 


The Increase in Liabilities 


While the number showed little 
change, the significance of lia- 
bilities in the total shifted to a 
much greater degree. Although. 
the total liabilities for the month 
was 24.0 per cent above last year, 
the amount involved in retail fail- 
ures actually declined, so that its 
share of the total dropped from 
45.1 per cent to 34.6 per cent. This 
was taken up chiefly by the in- 
crease in liabilities of manufac- 
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turing failures, and in part by the 
construction and service groups. 
Both manufacturing and con- 
struction showed an increase in 
their proportion of the total in 
1935 over 1934, as well as in the 
previous year. 

The record for the 41 branches 
of industry and trade covered by 
the table, shows surprising sta- 
bility. While of course, there 
were variations in every industry, 
there were few cases which re- 
corded outstanding changes. Per- 
haps the greatest reduction as 
compared with a year ago, ap- 
pears in the industries dealing in 
food and food products. Failures 
among food product manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers and 
restaurants totalled 367 in Jan- 
uary, 1934, 360 in January, 1935, 
and 300 in January, 1936, a reduc- 
tion of 60 during the last year. 

One group which ran counter to 
general expectations, was the 
farmers’ supplies and country 
general stores. Despite the gains 
in sales in rural areas depicted by 
statistical indices, the number of 
failures was double that of a year 
ago and liabilities had increased 
by 40 per cent. 


Failures by Size 


For the month of January, the 
final figures indicate that the de- 
crease in number is concentrated 
among the failures with liabilities 
of less then $25,000, while the in- 
crease in liabilities has been in 
failures above that figure. Sum- 
marizing all the groups, the fig- 
ures for January, 1936, are as 


follows: 
Per Liabilities Per 
No. Cent (in thousands ) Cent 
Under $5,000..... 474 44.0 $1,217 6.7 
$5,000—$25.000 476 44.2 4,996 27.6 
$25,000—-$100,000.. 107 9.9 4,870 26.9 
$100,000 and over 20 1.9 7,021 38.8 
Tetel.....« 1,077 100.0 $18,104 100.0 


As might be expected, the fail- 
ures below $25,000 which rep- 
resent nearly nine-tenths of the 
total in number, account for only 
one-third of the liabilities in- 
volved, while 1.9 per cent of the 
failures, the twenty largest, cover 
38.8 per cent of the liabilities. 
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Failures by Branches of Industry—jJanuary, 1936 








Sess eet ———— tot = eee ee 
No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 

Manufacturers (in thousands of dollars) 
Iron, Steel and Foundries...... 8 95 i 4 $157 8 $625 
Machinery and Tools.......... 9 33 25 661 25 603 
Woolens, Carpets, etc.......... 4 5 2 7 | 1 
Cottons And TAle. 6 os 0sis.cc ee 4 385 1 24 2 335 
Lumber and Building Lines.... 38 2,237 28 836 24 991 
Clothing and Furnishings...... 24 360 25 364 23 657 
Hats, Gloves and Furs........ 10 107 15 155 8 130 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... 9 164 7 108 6 29 
WR UBERNIN  yc'a Fats talsc tere Hota ares os cst 6 a ai'ece 1 20 3 49 1 5 
Printing and Publishing....... 9 73 15 135 20 568 
Milling and Bakers............ 28 271 26 169 25 146 
BORtHEr ANA BHOEB «6.660086 oases 8 403 5 59 12 195 
GRAY. aio wigan <i is os sles oreo 1 2 6 40 5 235 
Stone, Clay and Glass......... 5 265 1% 4132 20 503 
PMU MAMIAN 556 05 156 el are oie 0 ference 67 3,907 88 2,423 105 4,242 
Total Manufacturers...... 225 $8,267 269 $5,319 295 $9,265 

Traders 

ee ea 43 $275 18 $158 34 $539 
xroceries, Meat and Fish...... 183 1,270 248 1,596 242 3,886 
Hotels and Restaurants....... 49 1,826 66 865 80 3,218 
UMN: FOU vasialo ne secntin sneer’ 9 110 6 112 8 61 
Clothing and Furnishings...... 142 1,077 114 1,036 146 1,269 
Dry Goods and Carpets........ 47 479 62 865 49 882 
Shoes and Luggage........... 36 347 38 325 53 922 
Furniture and Crockery....... 27 776 20 442 25 326 
Hardware, Stoves and Tools.... 30 366 26 387 31 601 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... D4 315 67 510 74 783 
PANE rie acarisatone scene eE ss 9 80 9 70 4 43 
Jewelry and Clocks. .. «6.0.42... 15 252 10 95 20 337 
Books and: Papers. ..4 20.00.05 6 20 13 124 18 231 
Hats, Gloves and Furs........ 4 28 12 70 3 80 
A a een er 129 1,886 117 1,474 154 4,933 
Total PrAGerves s.< 66005.6 sso 783 $8,607 826 $8,129 951 $18,111 
Agents: and: Brokers ...... +... 69 1,230 51 1,155 71 1,659 
Total United States....... 1,077 $18,104 1,146 $14,603 1,517 $29,085 


In most lines of trade, the num- 
ber of small failures has steadily 
declined during the three years 
covered by the table. This ten- 
dency is clear except in commer- 
cial service, where an increase has 
appeared in the next to smallest 


group. But larger failures tell a 
different story. In retail trade, 
to be sure, the number in every 
size group, excepting the second, 
has declined, but for manufactur- 
ing both in terms of number and 
total liabilities, the large failure 


Analysis of Failures by Divisions of Industry and Size of Liabilities—January 


5 Total liabilities in thousands of dollars. 


A Number of failures. 
I 
Under $5,000 $5,000-$25,000 
Manufacturing A B A B 
1936 48 $141 89 $1,057 
1935 53 125 114 1,334 
1934 56 147 92 1,127 
Wholesale Trade 
1936 27 $68 40) $520 
1935 32 101 52 644 
1934 24 71 50 534 


Retail Trade 


1936 361 $931 300 $2,900 

19385 381 953 299 2,956 

1934 407 1,055 356 3,682 
Construetion 

1936 18 $44 19 $215 

1935 20 57 21 240 

1934 22 61 29 346 
Commercial Service 

1936 20 $33 28 $304 

1935 21 51 24 288 

1934 34 82 19 218 
Total 

1936 474 $1,217 476 $4,996 

1935 507 1,287 510 5,462 

1934 5 1,416 546 5,907 
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$25,000-$100,000 $100,000 and Over Total 
A B A B A B 
28 $1,370 9 $3,266 174 $5,834 
23 1,044 5 1,187 195 3,690 
43 1,972 17 3,835 208 7,081 
20 $912 2 $223 89 $1,723 
12 525 2 232 98 1.502 
30 129% 10 3,158 114 4.910 
42 $1,882 1 $532 704 $6,245 
50 1,856 4 817 734 6,582 
66 2,955 23 4,134 852 11,826 
8 $304 6 $1,872 51 $2,435 
17 747 4 602 62 1,646 
16 669 9 1,169 76 2,245 
9 $402 2 $1,128 59 $1,867 
9 416 3 428 57 1,183 
9 404 5 2,239 67 2,943 
107 $4,870 20 $7,021 1,077 $18,104 
111 4,588 18 3,266 1,146 14,603 
164 (iy G 64 14,535 1,317 29,035 
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Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—January 


Districts 
I—Boston 
II—New York 
I1J—Philadelphia 
IVv—Cleveland 
vV—Richmond 
IvV—Atlanta 
vVil—Chicago 
VIII—St. Louis...... 
IX—Minneapolis 
X—Kansas City 
XI—Dallas 
XII—San [rancisco 


Total United States. .1,077 


———Nu mber- 


1936 1935 
137 
360 
68 
103 
64 
33 
134 
26 
19 
37 
24 
141 


1,146 


c——- 


———Liabilities 


— (thousands of dollars) 


av 
1934 
148 $2,325 
383 7,769 
60 1,103 
102 685 
96 1,118 
51 282 
172 1,938 
31 403 
30 134 
48 435 
27 339 
169 1,573 


1,317 


1936 


$18,104 


1935 
$1,985 
5,409 
775 
1,201 
403 
204 
1,626 
181 
219 


238 


1984 
$2,931 
11,105 

1,170 
1,852 
1,606 
760 
4,713 
408 
415 
403 
405 502 
1,957 3,170 


$14,605 $29,035 


Failures by Divisions of Industry by Federal Reserve Districts—january, 1936 


(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Districts 
~—Boston 
-New York 
—Philadelphia 


—Cleveland ........«. - 


/—Richmond 


Manufacturing 


No. 
14 


Wholesale 
Trade 

Liab. No. 

$1,445 4 

2,526 

410 

60 

30 


Liab. 
$47 
708 


- wo 
a 


91 


Retail Trade Construction 

No. Liab. No. Liab. 
78 $626 5 $40 

227 = 2,573 1,755 
41 390 2 14 
45 474 2 35 
28 153 13 


Commercial 
Service 

No. Liab. No. 
8 $167 $2,325 
207 7,769 
48 1,103 
25 685 
808 1,118 


Total 
Liab. 


-Atlanta 
VII—Chicago 
VIII—St. Louis 
1X—Minneapolis 

<—Kansas City 
Oe, oasis tas ccems oe 
XII—San Francisco 


NWownan 


mw wo 


662 


” 


174 $5,834 


~o 
o | 


Total United States 


record for January, 1936, is above 
that for 1935. The outstanding 
example is the construction in- 
dustry, where the failures with 
liabilities exceeding $100,000 
were not only greater in number, 
but three times the liabilities of 
last year, and well above 1934. 


704 $6,245 51 


30 249 a Se) 3 282 
75 530 1,938 
28 205 ee se 403 
15 104 : a ws ted 18 134 
41 350 ee ee 30 49 435 
34 261 2 oe Hay 39 339 
62 330 436 101 1,573 


$2,435 59 $1,867 1,077 $18,104 


The Largest Failures 


In the manufacturing group, 
five of the failed enterprises are 
more than thirty years old, one 
dating back over a century. The 
records indicate that the depres- 
sion seriously curtailed their vol- 
ume and that their working cap- 


Failures in Specified Cities in the U. $.—January 


Fed. Res. 
Dist. 


Population 
(1950 Census) 
804,874 
781,188 
573,076 
3,376,438 
451,160 
900,429 
,)68,662 
364,161 
316,716 
399,746 
,238,048 
307,745 
578,248 
464,356 
442,33 


City 
3altimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
MOIGON (CIT. oc ie. cic 
Kansas City, Mo.... 
Log Angeles.......+ 
Louisville 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Newark 
New Orleans....... 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, 
Rochester 
Ribs SIGIR s: 6. 06 orsisievece 
San Francisco...... 
Seattle 
Washington, D. C 


_— 
AOnwnentwmnnwonr Inpho e a 


~] 


6,930,446 
1,950,961 
669,817 
301,815 
328,132 
821,960 
634,394 
365,585 
486,869 


ere 


NS po RP ob 


Total 
All Other 


Total U. S 


FEBRUARY, 


Liabilities 
(thousands of dollars) 
1936 1935 1934 
16 26 $48 $99 $517 
24 27 177 223 960 
9 14 84 23 127 
41 54 344 406 2,071 
5 7 24 51 
19 100 305 
12 622 
5 3 


° 54 


—No. — 


936 19385 1934 


“1 & mW 1D 


1 37 
7 


2 
o 


15 


24 
2 
241 
29 
5 
13 
i 17 
6 iy 46 58 
17 ie 81 328 
17 265 120 
7 21 154 
589 
728 


1,317 


$6,870 $16,916 
7,733 12,118 
$29,035 


$18,104 $14,603 


ital was gradually tied up in 
receivables which proved difficult 
of collection. In two instances, 
the explanation is offered that 
excessive competition made it im- 
possible to continue. In one in- 
stance, previous difficulties had 
been averted through a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and operation under the 
supervision of a creditors’ com- 
mittee. Two other manufacturing 
enterprises, formed during the 
last two years, had spent con- 
siderable sums in plant and equip- 
ment but had insufficient working 
capital to get securely established. 
In one other instance, there had 
been an expansion in 1929 which 
now appears to have been un- 
warranted. 

There were 20 failures during 
the month in which the reported 
liabilities exceeded $100,000. 
Their industry classification is as 
follows: 

Manufacturing 

Furniture 

Textiles 

Beverages 

Building materials....... 
Wholesale trade 

Building materials....... 

Petroleum products 

Retail trade 

Construction 

Commercial Service 

Hotel 
Utility 

In the wholesaling group, the 
two enterprises represent quite 
different extremes. One is a long 
established firm managed by the 
grandson of the founder, whose 
product has been supplanted by 
other substitute materials. The 
other is a venture begun in 1934 
in a most active industry by a per- 
son with no previous experience 
in the field, and handicapped by 
certain obligations carried over 
from earlier undertakings. 

The construction cases appear 
to be intimately related to specu- 
lative building. In one instance, 
the bankrupt is stated to hold 44 
mortgages and the other in- 
stances include large items of 
similarly secured claims. In other 
words, the large size of the lia- 
bilities for these six cases does 












not represent losses in building 
as such, but rather arises out of 
the entangled character of con- 
struction and real estate financing 
and speculation. 

The two failures in the field of 
commercial service represent 
cases where the current income 
is inadequate to meet the burdens 
of heavy bonded indebtedness. 


Geographical Distribution 


The record by Federal Reserve 
Districts indicates certain marked 
changes in the failure statistics 
from last year. Although the 
total for the country was lower, 
the New York District showed an 
increase to a level even above that 
of 1934. Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Dallas, although 
much smaller in number, likewise 
reported larger totals than the 
corresponding month in either of 
the previous years. On the other 
hand, notable reductions occurred 
in the Cleveland, Boston, San 
Francisco and Richmond Dis- 
tricts. 

Likewise, no uniformity among 
the Districts is evident when the 
liabilities record is examined. In 
only one district, Kansas City, 
were total liabilities greater than 
in 1934. In eight instances, there 
was an increase over 1935, being 
greatest in amount in the New 
York District and in percentage 
increase in Richmond. This last 
case indicates the importance of 
certain individual failures for one 
insolvency in the Richmond Dis- 
trict accounted for nearly two- 
thirds of all liabilities in the dis- 
trict. The Cleveland, Minneapolis 
and San Francisco Districts have 
shown steadily decreasing lia- 
bilities over the three years. 

The table showing the failures 
by divisions of industry by Fed- 
eral Reserve Districts indicates 
wide variations among the dis- 
tricts. New York accounts for 
65 per cent of the failures in the 
construction field, 49 per cent in 
manufacturing, 30 per cent in re- 
tail trade and only 29 per cent in 
wholesale trade. In Atlanta, on 
the other hand, 88 per cent of its 
failures were in retail trade. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
OT RUN te ae ener ea 
New Hampshire... .:< «065040: 
ECU 1 ee ere 
NIASBACHUBOLES <5. 56.5:010. ss s015;-5 0% 
KSOTINOCUICUE <2 in:4's:0i0-sia-s. + 04 50 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
WY MATIC as ooh cs So ass evelee vei 8 
INOW I CTBCY. is oe sicneinie 14 o's 
POEVREVIVADIA 6 isso e050 0 eie oe 
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District of Columbia......... 
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South Carolina.......+--.«- 
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Failures by States—January 






































c———Number = ‘oa Liabilities =, 
1936 1935 1984 1936 1985 1934 
(thousands of dollars) 

16 15 17 $227 $135 $285 
6 2 2 169 9 9 
4 3 2 29 87 97 
56 71 76 3897 939 1,864 
20 34 44 998 749 789 
15 20 15 89 120 125 
117 145 156 $2,409 $2,039 $3,169 
308 275 321 $4,914 $4,157 $8,359 
82 82 63 2833 1,281 2,652 
87 92 ff 1,396 1,061 1,821 
477 449 455 $9,143 $6,499 $12,832 
9 22 31 $48 $149 $547 

ae 1 ae es 26 ae 
2 3 7 ‘f 21 154 
5 10 15 ilar 42 140 
9 £2 16 40 96 202 
14 21 26 946 136 504 
6 ve 2 61 a2 7 
5 15 i | 32 52 92 
3 4 8 12 40 120 
53 88 116 $1,163 $562 $1,766 
12 fi fi $76 $20 $51 
15 9 13 95 92 78 
10 5 12 141 12 259 
10 2 10 70 18 259 
7 6 7 82 22 75 
a7 15 11 190 85 127 
2 4 9 12 109 178 
35 20 25 308 296 501 
108 68 94 $974 $654 $1,528 
36 67 76 $296 $761 $1,061 
11 20 17 (al 298 201 
55 60 76 548 710 2,526 
20 26 30 1,019 315 870 
25 27 40 287 358 1,064 
147 200 239 $2,221 $2,442 $5,722 
6 14 14 $39 $152 $138 
18 6 15 121 31 290 
18 17 15 232 134 135 
. 2 3 ache 12 32 
= = 4 ae an 9 
8 4 18 ft 19 133 
8 2 7 59 15 25 
58 45 76 $524 $363 $762 
8 1 5 $34 $6 $28 
1 Le 5 as a 
1 1 Si 10 5 ig 
7 8 7 52 76 59 
a S 2 th a 3 
5 6 2 17 36 13 
1 1 1 13 
22 17 17 $118 $124 $116 
16 15 26 $509 $435 $239 
13 18 22 155 286 104 
66 101 116 888 1,199 2,797 
95 134 164 $1,552 $1,920 $3,140 
1,077 1,146 1,317 $18,104 $14,603 $29,035 
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ANALYSIS OF CANADIAN 
FAILURES IN 1935 


ARALLEL to the experience of 
the United States, failures in 
Canada were lower in 1935 

than in any year since 1920, the 
number being 13.9 per cent and the 
liabilities 29.8 per cent below the 
1934 total. The comparative totals 
for the last seventeen years for 
Canada and Newfoundland are: 


Liabilities 

(thousands) 
$14,940 
21,338 
29,500 
56,631 
52,988 
57,191 
44,441 
53,420 
2,182 34,462 
2,196 37,083 
2,371 45,768 
2,474 64,531 
3,247 65,810 
3,695 78,069 
2,451 73,299 
26,494 


Number 

1,425 
1,659 
2,376 
2,938 
2,563 
2,741 
2,310 
2,120 


Year 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1940 
| SEE aA rar ara 


The record by divisions of in- 
dustry shows that the reduction in 
number is chiefly in retail trade. 
The industries relating to the 
manufacture and distribution of 
food products accounted for more 
than one-half the reduction in the 
total number. The textile and 
clothing industry, on the other 
hand, shows virtually no change 
since 1934, 

The record by Provinces indi- 
cates the trend of the year to be 
geographically most uneven, with 
the greatest reduction in number 
made in Ontario and the greatest 
increase in Alberta. 

Both the number and liabilities 
of failures in Newfoundland for 
1935 bettered the 1934 record. 


Canadian Failures by Divisions of Industry—Year, 1935 


c——— Number 
MANUFACTURERS 1935 1954 
Chemicalé and Drugs... <<<. cc scces ‘ 15 
Foods t 93 
WOMESC PROGUGER 6 656. oieic Het ces scree ¢ 46 
Iron, Steel and Hardware ¢ 36 
ECMOROr GU MUOERs. o.5 3.6.0 2.5 dee citca y 29 
Machinery 8 
Non-Perrous: Metals... 6 ssc ecceces ov) 
Paper and Paper Products.......... : 1 
Petroleum and Coal ¢ 3 
Printing and Publishing 15 
WRUNG PIO GNCte sis) oo ocn ise ee Se were 2 
Stone, Clay and Glaes.. «2. .csiccews 14 
ousues, Se ClGihed. 0.5 coc ccs sce : 63 
Transportation Equipment. 7 14 
All Other 41 


Total Manufacturer 


RETAIL DEALERS 
Books and Periodicals.............. 


Foods 

GONE rneEs feos oo od. 0:e- psn Rema ease 
Iron, Steel and Hardware 
a eee 
Machinery 

Nen-Ferrote Metals. .......ccessece 
Paper and Paper Products.......... 
Petroleum and Coal 

RNIN. CRONIN oo oe ae. 9) scare u were aye. ete 
Stone, Clay and Glass... .. 6. s0ce. ; 
PWextiles and Clothes... .i.6 ccc cues 173 195 
Transportation Equipment 21 
All Other 156 


Total Retail Dealers. .......6+. 1,027 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Books and Periodicals 

Chemicals and Drugs... 6. cccccess 
Foods 

Forest Products 

Iron, Steel and Hardware 

EGRther GG BHOGRS. «.<ois.6 sc 0ce cersiere « 
Machinery 

INGW-B CEFOUN:  DEGtAUS 6 o:6. cc seces ou eee 
Paper and Paper Products.......... 
Petroleum and Coal 

Stone, Clay and Glass.............. 
Tented ame CIetOGs 02 ic es cds cee 
Transportation Equipment 

All Other 


! 
Ss 
4 
3 
1 


Total Wholesale Dealers........ 


Agents and Commercial Service. . 
NT CN a iso vin sie ew de.sads 1,402 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Manufacturing 
pS eee ee eee ee ee 
Wrroleanle TCalere... o.6s560 5 eee sd ois: 
Agents and Commercial Service 


Total Newfoundland 


— 


Liabilities 


(in thousands of dollars) 


1935 
S164 
858 
1,221 
346 


QO> 
ose 


480 
333 

34 

68 
269 
179 
225 
822 


18 


1,409 
146 
1,058 


$5,088 


$234 
528 
37 
26 
84 
18 

9 

Fy!) 
37 


”» 


o4 
$1,151 


2,598 


“$14,542 


S14 
126 
240 

18 


SOS 


1934 
$138 
1,878 
1,253 
405 
453 
104 


oe 
~ve 


15 
107 
202 


oo 


247 
957 
249 
776 


$7,039 


$44 
446 
2.760 
475 
539 
281 
102 
132 
118 
240 


‘ 

47 
956 
1,058 


1,220 


$8,42: 


3,091 


$20,728 


Canadian Failures by Provinces—Year, 1935 


PROVINCES 


Ontario 

Quebee 

British Columbia. . 
Nova Scotia...... 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick... 
Prince Edward Is.. 
Alberta 
Saskatchewan .... 


Total, 19385... 
Total, 1934... 
Total, 1933.. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


1935 


Assets 


$3,157 
4,508 
441 
96 

502 
226 

53 

361 


157 


$9,511 
$12,980 
$20,269 


$102 
$145 
$67 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


Analysis of 


Liabilities 


$4.644 
6.948 
670 
332 
776 
351 
106 
523 


192 


$14,542 
$20,728 


$29,251 


$398 
$610 
$249 


No. 


57 
39 


1,627 $12,980 


1934 
Assets Liabilities 


$4,183 $6,582 
6,388 10,137 
583 1,224 
168 539 
816 ,104 
188 263 

10 85 
337 432 
309 362 


$20,728 


Manufacturing 
No. Liabilities 
$1,969 
3.049 
329 
10 


ooF 
aa 


73 

5 

9 62 
1 1 


$5,725 
$7,039 
$10,786 


355 
889 
544 


Retail 
Liabilities 


(in thousands 


$1,503 
2.060 
175 
192 
373 
206 

53 

371 


155 


$5,088 
$8,425 
$13,247 


$126 
$522 


$164 


-Wholesale 


No. 

of dollars) 
8 
29 


Liabilities No. 


$74 
631 
66 
46 
105 
65 
48 
46 


$1,131 
$2,173 
$1,723 


$240 
$29 


$22 


1933 
SLOT 
1,908 
1,197 
850 
1,169 
195 
oZs 
76 
168 
429 
259 
500 
2,221 
518 
871 


$10,786 


$102 
568 
2,484 
799 
654 
,888 
305 
535 
108 
423 

1 


os 


Serv ice 
Liabilities 


$1,098 
1,158 
100 

84 

71 

1 


44 





778 CASES FOR JANUARY 
44.3 PER CENT UNDER 1935 


NLY 59 new cases were re- 
ported under Section 77B 
of the New Bankruptcy 

Act during the first month of the 
current year. The January fig- 
ure was the third lowest reported 
for any month since the inception 
of this act in June, 1934. Lower 
totals appeared in November and 
September, 1935, at 57 and 48, re- 
spectively. Comparison with the 
106 cases filed during January, 
1935, revealed a percentage decline 
of 44.3. 

This table shows the monthly 
and quarterly totals of concerns 
making application since Section 
77B became effective, in compari- 
son with the commercial failure 
totals for the same period: 


Quarterly Comparison of Applications 


and Commercial Failures 


Number of 

Applications Commercial 
for Relief Failures 
1,077 


1936 
lirst Quarter 
January 
1935 
Fourth Quarter 
December 940 
November 927 
October 1,097 


Total 2.964 

Third Quarter 
September 8 806 
August 910 
931 


2,647 


961 
1,027 
1,115 


3,103 


May 
April 
Total 

First Quarter 
March 8° 976 
February 1,005 
January 1,146 
3,127 


11,841 


Total 
Total, 1085...... 


1934 
Fourth Quarter 
December 
November 

October 


Third Quarter 


September 
98 
73 


240 
97 


Total, 7 Months 1934. . 592 
Total All 1,663 


77B Applications by Divisions of 
Industry 


January, January, 

1936 1935 

Manufacturing No. No. 

Foods 11 
Textiles f 5 
PGUDRE PODRUCOR, «:0:0-6-5.656:5 6:65:59 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. . 
Chemicals and Drugs........... 


Leather and Leather Products... 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Iron and Steel 

Machinery 

Transportation Equipment 
Miscellaneous 


Reo kr eH Om to th 


Total 


Wholesale Trade 
Farm Products, Foods and Gro- 
ceries 
Clothing and Furnishings....... 
Dry Goods and Textiles........ 
Building Material and 
Hardware 
Chemicals and Drugs.......... 


Lumber, 


Automotive Products........... 
SoC (die | OCT) eer Oa aCe fe 
All Other. 


Retail Trade 

Foods 

Farmers’ Supplies, Country Gen- 
OTA: BUOTOB ss ss ae ces occ 

General Merchandise 

Apparel 

Furniture and Household Furngs. 

Lumber, Building Material and 
Hardware 

Automotive Products........... 

Restaurants 

Drugs 


Total 


Construction 
Genera] Contractors............ 
Carpenters and Builders 
Building Sub-Contractors....... 
Other Contractors 


Total 

Commercial Service 
Cleaners, Dyers and Tailors.... 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc 
Hotels 


POR MICUTD. 5; 50.0745: 6 nip’ cies esses * 

Undertakers ae i 

All Other 3 11 
Total ¢ 23 


PIORRR is Wb ns a .cioares Stare eee 59 106 
Among the trade groups, the 
manufacturing led in number with 


a total of 22, which figure was 21.4 
per cent under the 28 for Decem- 


ber, 1935, and 52.2 per cent below 
the 46 reported in January last 
year. The wholesale classification 
showed a drop of 50 per cent dur- 
ing January, as compared with 
December, and was 40 per cent 
under the number for January, 
1935. A 56 per cent drop occurred 
in the retail group in comparison 
with both December, 1935, and 
January of that year. 

The commercial service division 
did not vary to the extent of the 
first three groups. Applications 
filed under this heading during 
January numbered 19, compared 
with 21 such cases in December 
and with 23 in January, 1935. In 
the construction group, which was 
tabulated separately for the first 
time, 1 application appeared. This 
contrasted with 2 in the same 
classification a year ago. 

This table shows the weekly 
record of 77B applications in 
comparison with the correspond- 
ing totals of the previous year: 
Per Cent 
412.0 
Jan, — 8.3 
Jan, —10.0 
Jan, D ‘ y — 45.8 


Jan. ¢ é 26 —50.0 
Jan. 4 H f —21.1 


Week 


eb. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dee. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 26 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Au. 
Aug 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
Tnly 
June 
June 
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JANUARY BUILDING PERMIT 
VALUES FOR 25 


HE detailed report of building 
permit values for January, 
1936 and 1935, and for Decem- 

ber, 1935, as reported to Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., follows: 


Jan., Dec., 

1935 1935 
$1,695,827 
99,720 176,371 
22,950 24,422 
2,425 5,005 11,000 
87,228 71,947 
12,300 21,026 
39,200 2,970 
6,360 3,030 
9,737 946,493 
136,850 270,650 
123,537 639,139 
3,000 1,350 
20,550 6,800 
121,500 21,835 
9,960 8,785 
24,475 29,425 
7,785 513 
20,450 2,530 
17,300 press 
40,505 41,394 
62,591 70,129 
182,621 294,170 
59,504 70,320 
11,620 78,975 
130,400 153,250 
19,870 33,800 
19,000 171,130 
16,080 15,115 
42,883 18,825 
46,220 626,710 
15,520 83,425 
216,981 461,772 
140,435 91,833 


$2,275,982 


Jan., 

New England 1936 
Boston $506,425 
Bridgeport 
Brockton 
Burlington, 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Everett 
Fall River... 
Fitchburg 
Greenwich 
Hartford 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Lowell 


28,510 
100 
30,055 
9,425 
38,525 
60,773 
2,200 
71,685 
18,800 
3,440 
17,000 
8,965 
12,575 
3,350 
14,907 
50,036 
63,050 
40,615 
16,045 
114,900 
4,660 
17,253 
5,000 
11,645 
17,080 
2,950 
104,163 
19,279 


Manchester 
Medford 

New Bedford. . 
New Britain. . 
New Haven 
Newton 
Norwalk 
Portland, Me.. 
Providence 
Quincey, Mass.. 
Salem 
Somerville .... 
Sp’gfield, Mass. 
Stamford 
Waterbury ... 
West Hartford. 
Worcester .... 





eo) a $1,125,640 $6,141,161 
Middle Atlantic 
Manhattan 1. .$2,373,300 
Manhattan 2.. 1,574,790 
6,258,400 
260,983 
1,078,080 
669,855 
1,462,714 
299,631 
79,015 
48,478 


$910,000 
1,137,600 
1,559,950 
220,083 
887,425 
338,630 
507,936 


$2,625,140 
1,381,160 
1,415,800 
378,527 
4,818,875 
828,980 
2,144,220 
175,552 213,138 
48,247 321,794 
21,240 82,571 


Brooklyn 1.... 
Brooklyn 2.... 


Richmond 1... 
Richmond 2... 





Total N.Y.C.$14,105,246 $5,806,663 
1 New work. 2 Alterations. 


$14,210,205 


$29,656 
21,325 


$124,660 
22,550 


Albany 
Allentown .... 
Altoona 4,547 
Atlantie City.. 112,758 
Pere 2,150 
4,653 
14,147 
70,460 
14,468 
27,820 
5,520 
13,077 
15,263 
16,200 
25,847 
72,846 
40,632 
77,245 
150,781 


57,493 


Bayonne 
singhamton 


Camden 

East Orange. . 
Elizabeth 
Elmira 

Erie 
Harrisburg ... 
Jamestown 
Jersey City... 
Lancaster .... 
Mount Vernon. 
Newark, N. J.. 


62,325 
12,945 
18,585 
43,765 
18,661 
38,450 
10,240 
28,450 


136,937 114,652 


1936 


FEBRUARY, 


Mid. 


(Cont.) 
New Brunswick 
New Rochelle. 
Niagara Falls. 
Vhiladelphia .. 
Pittsburgh 
Poughkeepsie . 
Reading 
Rochester ... 
Schenectady .. 
Scranton .. 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica . 
Watertown .. 
White Plains. . 
Wilkes-Barre . 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Yonkers 
York 


Atlantic 


Jan., 
1936 

$19, 190 
84,5 


22,355 


Dec., 

1935 
$294,177 
69,299 
82,675 
333,360 
1,090,310 
5,050 
28,485 
736,734 
55,386 
10,185 
89,640 


Jan., 
1935 


11,500 
28,875 
24,670 
6,087 
7,988 
79,957 
102,490 
4,687 


2,588 
211,627 
198, 372 

6,974 





Total 


$17,395,798 


South Atlantic 


Asheville 
Atlanta .. 
Augusta 
Baltimore 
Charleston, S.C. 
Charlotte .... 
Coral Gables. . 
Greensboro ... 
Greenville ... 
J’ksonville, Fla. 
Lynchburg ... 
Macon .. 
Miamj ....< 
Miami Beach. 
Norfolk 
Richmond .... 
Roanoke 
Savannah 
Tampa 


$12,633 
291,779 
23,045 
910,440 
162,998 
131,387 
58,310 
31,575 
26,165 
280,032 


261,169 
71,216 
185,335 
11,544 
865,585 
58,796 


Wash’gton,D.C. 1,585,725 


Winston-Salem. 


Total 


East Central 


Bay ro i een 
serwyn 
Bluefield 
Canton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Clarksburg 
Cleveland .... 
Columbus os 
bi eer 
Detroit 

East St. Louis 
Evanston 
Evansville ; 
| Fee 
Fort Wayne... 
Ga weeee 
Grand Rapids. 
Green Bay.. 
Hammond .... 
Huntington ... 
Indianapolis .. 
Lansing 

Lima 
Louisville .... 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Newark, O.... 
Oak Park... 
Peoria 

Pontiac 
Quiney, Ill.... 
Racine 
Rockford 
Saginaw 

South Bend... 
Springfield, 11. 
Springfield, O. 
Superior 

Terre Haute... 


Waukegan 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
Zanesville .... 


80,384 


$7,498,769 $19,695,764 


$9,098 
80,333 
47,998 
1,113,240 
35,275 
160,338 
30,100 
126,542 
18,620 
303,737 
9,450 
9, re 
682,56 
372, 204 
142,437 
129,583 
65,950 
10,296 
38,605 
1,393,235 
24 212 376,624 


$12,111 


201,119 
10,625 
16,645 

308,885 

308,515 
82,925 

103,866 





$159,776 
6,225 
2.120 
27,500 
68,713 
489,120 
867,170 
14,619 
.737,500 
ae 


66,065 
18,458 
264,250 
124,925 
12,652 
373,369 
829,164 
42.550 
20.755 
411,929 
64,725 
299,946 
8,575 
77,925 
263,173 
86,957 
4,025 
76,975 
15,160 
96,790 
53,090 
31,000 
11,650 
80,448 
26,027 


1,637,422 


91,710 
73,303 
36,775 
15,765 


.629,645 $5,156,032 


$74, 128 


230. "400 
113,050 
13,620 
573,799 
7,060 
30,750 
36,499 


2,504,086 
390,812 
140,250 
120,164 

66,443 
23,513 
23,218 


410.115 
22,755 
75 
203,034 
42,375 
211,876 


56,791 
655 





Total 


$10,654,228 


$3,813,263 $8,780,658 


CITES 


Jan., 
1936 
$10,390 


South Central 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont .. 
Birmingham .. 
Chattanooga .. 
Dallas 

El Paso. e 
Fort Smith. 
Fort Worth. 
yalveston .... 
Houston 
Jackson ... 
Knoxville ... 
Little Rock. 
Memphis 
Mobile 
Montgomery .. 
Muskogee .... 
Nashville .... 
New Orleans. . 
Oklahoma City. 1, 
Port Arthur... 
San Angelo... 
San Antonio.. 
Shreveport 


Waco 


28, 
Wichita Falls. 12, 1995 


Dec. 
1935 
$10, 410 


109. 270 
80,701 
502,013 
13,058 
124,834 
405,300 
588.691 
657.485 
194.747 
59.082 
17.150 
309,854 
19,686 
41,902 
2,060 
1,008,785 
272.090 
1,224, 075 
24.812 
18,540 
239,368 
93,682 
160,800 
335,394 
98,537 


521,500 
40,490 
48,694 
27,456 
90,350 
60,577 
50,743 

171,740 
54,951 


9,551 





Total $7,575,689 


West Central 


Cedar Rapids.. 
Davenport 

Des Moines.. 
Dubuque 
Duluth 

Fargo 

Kan. City, Kan. 
Kan. City, Mo. 
Lincoln 
Minneapolis .. 
Omaha 

St. Joseph.... 
St. Louis..... 325,918 
St. 377.443 
Sioux City.... 17.550 
Sioux Falls. 

Topeka 

Wichita 


$36,505 
12,120 
89,125 


Total - $1,667,229 


Mountain 
Billings* $9.090 
75,954 
24,490 
7,016 
547,354 
3,050 
15,905 
45,390 
5,306 
120,391 


226,552 


Boise 

Butte .ccces 

Colorado Spr’gs 
Denver 

Great Falls... 


Pueblo 
Salt Lake City 
Tucson 


$4,495,751 $6,932,767 


$14,088 
9, 


261,000 
19,629 
81,375 

156,070 
11,465 

664.213 

109,192 

13.475 
11,460 
4,375 


29.949 


$1,461.395 


55,485 


$6,897,402 


$1,750 $14,550 
19,041 91.333 
700 2,368 
8,980 7,262 
191,055 292.770 
5,275 15,203 
109,105 9.718 
42,865 37,747 
16,873 43,371 
172,391 62,829 
39,115 81.166 





Total .- -$1,071,408 


* Not included in totals. 


Pacific 


Bakersfield . 
Berkeley ... 
Beverley Hills. 
Fresno 
Glendale ..... 
Long Beach... 
Los Angeles... 
Oakland 
Pasadena . 
Portland, Ore. 
Sacramento 
San Diego.... 
San Francisco. 


$133,508 
277,294 


Seattle 
Spokane 
Stockton ..... 
Tacoma 


284,820 
95,630 


$605,400 $643. 767 


$56,920 
81,796 
250,580 


$56,436 
67,548 
198,420 
40,203 
81,305 
268,560 
2,187,816 
480,827 


65, 440 Tt, "54 





Total 
Total U. S.. 


.... $8,543,313, $5,196,405 
. $54,938,059 $26,826,268 $62,992,039 


$8,744,488 


New York City$14,105,246 $5,806,663 $14.210,205 
OutsideN.Y.C.$40,832,813 $21,019,605 $48,781,834 
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STOCKS OF PORK PRODUCTS 


TOCKS of fresh and cured pork 
products have shown consid- 
erable decrease from the be- 

ginning of 1935, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. At the end of November 
they had declined to 253,000,000 
pounds from 668,000,000 pounds on 
January 1, 1935, and were less than 
half the 572,000,000 pounds in cold 
storage on November 30, 1934. 


Pork Products—Stocks 


Millions of Pounds) 
1933 1932 
575 674 
609 812 
610 792 
630 799 
671 796 
761 724 
648 
579 
498 
434 
404 
491 


(End of Month 
1935 1934 
668 730 


1931 
726 
853 
844 
868 
828 


712 
595 
475 
381 
397 
563 

Lard stocks as of the end of No- 
vember were also down sharply, 
aggregating only 38,000,000 
pounds. This was the smallest in 
three years and compared with 
104,000,000 a year ago and 116,000,- 
000 on the corresponding date two 
years ago. Lard prices, which 
reached their peak last September, 
showed considerable recession in 
succeeding months. Currently the 


quotation is around llc. per pound 


GRAPHIC 


REVIEWS 


STOCKS OF PORK PRODUCTS AND LARD 
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Stocks of pork products showed a marked decline during 1935, 
of November being less than half the supply on November 30, 


as compared with about 17c. at the 
peak of last year. 


Lard Stocks 


(End of Month—Millions of Pounds) 
1935 1934 1933 1932 
112 169 Hy: 
110 176 5S 5 
105 174 iY j 78 
101 179 ; 96 
182 ; 108 
195 116 
209 2 122 
167 22 7 96 
128 
106 
104 
Dec, 118 


The apparent consumption of 
pork, including lard, totalled 387,- 
000,000 pound last November, com- 
pared with 570,000,000 pounds in 
the corresponding month of the 
preceding year. 


1933 


63 


BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 


MILLIONS OF TONS 
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1931 1932 1933 


The chart shows the weekly movement of daily averave production, 
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1934 1935 1936 
With the exception of March, last 


1934 1935 
the total of 258,000,000 pounds at the end 
1934. Lard stocks were also down sharply. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


TIMULATED to a consider- 
able degree by the severe cold 
weather prevailing during the 

greater part of January, produc- 
tion of soft coal during the month 
rose to 38,600,000 tons. This was 
the highest recorded since March 
of last year, and with that excep- 
tion, was the peak since December, 
1930. Last month’s output com- 
pared with 34,829,000 tons in De- 
cember, an increase of 10.8 per 
cent, and with 36,681,000 tons in 
January, 1935, or a gain of 5.2 per 
cent. 


Monthly Bituminous Production * 
(Tons) 

1934 1933 
33,459,000 27,707,000 
34,781,000 32,660,000 27,953,000 
38,655,000 38,475,000 24,301,000 
21,937,000 24,661,000 19,843,000 
26,773,000 27,445,000 22,549,000 
30,067,000 25,498,000 
22,252,0 29,675,000 
34,456,000 
29,745,000 
30,304,000 
Nev. ... 31,223,000 
Dec. ... 30,377,000 
Total.. 367,980,000 359,368,000 333,631,000 

Weekly Bituminous Production * 


(Daily Average Output, Tons) 
1936 1935 
1,368,000 1,375,000 
1,424,000 1,293,000 
1,494,000 
1,610,000 


1935 
1,346,000 
1,389,000 
1,363,000 
Dee. 7.... 1,880,000 1,187,000 
Nov. 30....  1.470,000 1,241,000 

* Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


1935 
Jan. 36,681,000 
Feb. ... 
Mar. ... 
pS eae 
May 
June 
suiy ... 
Yo Se 
| oe 
Oct. 


26,112,000 
24/944,000 
37,664,000 ; 
33/285,000 30,977.000 
34.829'000 32:526.000 


1934 
Jan, 1,192,000 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,279,000 
1'429'000 
1934 
1,242,000 
1,353,000 
1,315,000 


1,289,000 
1,197,000 
1,227,000 
1,107,000 
1,245,000 


Dec, 28 
Dec, 
Dec. 


year, the daily average production during the month of January was the highest recorded in five years. 
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OF MAJOR TRENDS 


WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION 
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1932 1933 


Production of silver throughout the world in 1935 reached a total of 
and the largest total recorded since 1930, when 252,661,000 ounces were produced. 


per cent over 1934, 


WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION 


ILVER production last year in 
the principal producing coun- 
tries of the world broke all 

records since 1930. Total world 
output, as estimated by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics, 
amounted to 204,084,000 fine 
ounces, compared with 181,153,000 
ounces in 1934, or an increase of 
12.7 per cent. Contrast with 1933, 
when production dropped to 164,- 
700,000 ounces, showed a rise of 
23.9 per cent. 

As is usual, Mexico with a total 
of 75,606,000 ounces led the rest of 
the world in production last year. 
This figure compared with 74,142,- 
000 in 1934, representing a gain of 
2 percent. The United States fol- 
lowed with a total output of 38,- 
322,000 ounces, as contrasted with 
26,441,000 in the preceding year, 
or an increase of 45 per cent. 
Europe with a total of 16,125,000 
cunces showed a rise of 6.8 per cent 
over 1935, while Peru and Canada 
with outputs approximating 15,- 
800,000 ounces, showed increases 
of 52 and 2 per cent, respectively, 
over the comparative figures for 
the previous year. 

Silver prices during the first five 
months of 1935 continued the up- 
ward trend which began early in 
1933, From 25.40c. per ounce in 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


1934 1935 


204,084,000 ounces, a gain of 12.7 


January of that year, the average 
price of bar silver at New York 
rose to 74.36c. in May of last year. 
A gradual decline since then 
brought the January, 1936, average 
to 47.25c. 


World Silver Production* 


(Thousands of Fine Ounces) 

1935 1934 1933 1932 
16,7038 14,924 16.5038 15,564 
16,167 13,527 3,902 14.438 
14,951 13,740 14,895 12,070 
14,550 16,619 13,058 14,306 
16,072 16,231 12,606 T4,981 
15,157 14,971 11,575 12,734 
17,309 13,767 13,296 15,797 
19,927 15,581 13,944 14,469 
18,791 15,132 12,692 15,046 
16,801 15,681 15,012 15,012 
15,473 15,449 14,158 13,898 
22,183 15,531 13,059 10,967 


169,282 


A | ees 
Fo... 
Mas... 
ee 
Mar ... 
June... 
saly :.. 
ya 
Sept. .. 
Cee 
Nov. ... 
i 





Total. 


204,084 181,153 164,700 


* Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


OTAL freight shipments dur- 

ing the week ending January 

25 showed a much greater 
than seasonal decline, due partly 
to inclement weather and the 
falling off in automobile produc- 
tion. Decreases were noted in all 
classes except coal and coke. 

As a result the adjusted index 
of carloadings fell to 65.3 for the 
final week of January from 68.0 
in the week immediately preced- 
ing, and compared with 62.0 for 
the same week of last year. 

Cumulative loadings for the 
first four weeks of 1936 amounted 
to 2,353,111 cars, an increase of 
8.5 per cent over the 1935 period. 
All classifications, except less 
than carload merchandise and 
live stock shipments, gained over 
last year. 

Carloadings by commodity 
groups for the first four weeks of 
1936 and 1935, follow: 

Change 
Fr. ‘Ct. 
+12.0 


1936 
863,605 
565,717 
587,419 
104,114 

22,567 

36,618 
120,703 
52,368 


Miscellaneous freight... 
Merchandise (L.C.L.).. 
Coal 

Forest 

Ore 

Coke 

Grain & grain products. 
Livestock 


Carloadings by Weeks * 


1936 1935 


555,528 
562,826 
553,518 
497,274 


563,100 
561,902 
557,266 
500,813 


Jan. 2 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 


* Source:. Association of American Railroads. 
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1935 1936 


Although bad weather affected freight shipments in the latter half of January, the total loadings for the 


first four weeks of the new year were 8.5 per cent above 1935 and 7.8 per cent above the 


1934 period. 
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BUILDING SEASONALLY LOWER 


HE decline in building permit 
values in the first month of 
1936 was in accord with the 

usual seasonal movement for this 
period. Permits issued in 215 
cities of the United States 
amounted tc $54,938,059 during 
January, as compared with $62,- 
992,039 in December, a decrease 
of 12.8 per cent. The usual 
seasonal decline is about 12 per 
cent. The January figure was the 
largest for that month since 1931, 
and compared with $26,826,268 in 
the same month of 1935, or an 
increase of 104.8 per cent. 

The group totals of building 
permit values for 215 cities for 
January, 1936 and 1935, are shown 
in the following table: 

Change 
POOk, 


+ 102.2 
+1381.7 


January, January, 


1936 1935 
New England... 275,982 
Middle Atlantic. ,395,798 
7 


$1,125,640 
7,498,769 
2,629,645 +118.9 
3,813,263 +179.6 
4,495,751 + 68.5 
1,461,895 + 14.1 

605,400 + %77.9 
8,543,313 5,196,405 + 64.4 


South Atlantic.. 
East Central.... 
South Central... 
West Central.... 
Mountain 

Pacific 





Total U. S...$54,938,059 $26,826,268 
New York City. .$14,105,246 $5,806,663 
Outside N. Y. C.$40,832,813 $21,019,605 


+104.8 
+ 142.9 
+ 94.2 

The group changes for the 
December to January period were 
divided equally. The New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, West Cen- 
tral and Pacific divisions declined, 
while the South Atlantic, East 
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1933 


The drop, in permit values during January of about 18 per cent was in line with the usual seasonal move- 


ment for the period. 


Central, South Central and Moun- 
tain sections showed gains. Con- 
trast between January this year 
and last, however, revealed large 
increases in every section of the 
country. The gain in New York 
City was particularly heavy, and 
was relatively larger than in the 
outside cities. 


Building Permit Values (Monthly) 
(215 Cities) 


1936 1935 1934 
Jan. ..... $54,938,059 $26,826,268 $20,825,055 
EDs: 500000 27,636,367 19,326,964 
MAR... cic S500 -.. 45,068,852 25,505,005 
April .... -.. 51,717,570 29,280,666 
May ° Sas 49,322,110 
“TC ane ‘i 52,672,794 28,621,565 
; : 54,191,787 33,899.65 
55,536,546 34,4¢ ‘ 
47,479,944 26,567,925 
66,965,705 37,501,122 
56,276,588 27,459,066 
62,992,039 21,125,723 


43,825,268 





- $596,686,708 $348,390,747 
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Declining for the sixth successive month, zine stocks at the end of January fell to the lowest since 


November 30, 1929 Shipments shower 


30 


d rise for the month, while production gaine@ only slightly. 


Despite thig decline the January total was the largest for that month since 198}. 


ZINC STOCKS LOW 


HE strong technical position of 

the zinc industry was con- 

firmed by the publication of the 
statistics for January by the Amer- 
ican Zinc Institute. Shipments 
into consumption showed a 
healthy increase over the preced- 
ing month while production was 
only slightly above December. As 
a result, stocks declined for the 
sixth consecutive month. 

The decrease brought the total 
on January 31 to 79,116 tons, which 
is equivalent to less than two 
months’ supply at the current rate 
of consumption, and represents the 
smallest stock on record since No- 
vember 30, 1929. 

Shipments during January 
amounted to 46,468 tons, an in- 
crease of 4,497 tons above Decem- 
ber and 11,013 tons above January, 
a year ago. Production for the 
month was 41,826 tons, a slight gain 


over the previous month. 


Zinc Stocks, End of Month * 


(Short Tons) 


1935 
117,685 
116,276 


1933 
128,561 
133,357 


1936 1934 


79,116 


115,852 
119,830 


* Source: American Zinc Institute. 
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The use of rubber in the United States reached a new peak during 1935, exceeding the previous high 
record established in 1929. Domestic stocks were also substantially reduced during the past twelve months. 


CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION 


ORLD stocks of rubber 

were reduced considerably 

during the last four months 
of 1935. According to the Com- 
modity Exchange, Inc., world 
stocks at the end of November to- 
talled 673,915 long tons, as com- 
pared with 734,068 on August 31, 
1935, representing a decline of 
about 60,000 tons. 

Stocks in the United States, on 
hand and afloat, were placed at 
334,532 long tons, according to the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., which marked a decline 
of about 68,000 tons during the 
year. 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber * 


(On Hand and Afloat for the U. 8S.) 
(Long Tons) 
1934 
414,428 
411,744 


1932 
365,094 
370,604 
373,7 
377,5 


1933 
428,915 


1935 


. 388,150 


.. 372,605 
. 363,656 


; 407,965 
’ 376,051 
379,546 


397,562 
384,044 


378,232 


377 
387 
377 

1 


398,498 
400,265 
399,861 


402,644 417,360 


* Source : Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Domestic rubber consumption 
for 1935 was the highest on record, 
amounting to 497,150 tons. The 
previous record was in 1929 when 
469,000 tons were consumed. 


The gradual improvement in the 
technical position of the rubber in- 
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dustry in the last four months of 
1935 was reflected in a steady rise 
in the price of that commodity. 
This advance brought the quota- 
tion for standard ribbed sheets 
from a low of 11!4c. per pound last 
September to over 15c. in the latter 
part of January, 1936. 


Crude Rubber Consumption * 
(Long Tons) 

1934 1933 
22,645 


1935 
47,103 
43,187 
42,620 


POD, ss. 39,284 
Feb... 
Mar. ... 
Apr. .«- 
May ... 
June... 
July ... 
AUB. «+ 
Sept. ... 
2 
WOM: cc =, 

1 ae 2,942 


Total. 497,150 454,35 


42°778 34,845 287831 23/2: 
18,015 


400,719 332,000 


* Source: Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 


XCEEDING all previous 
records, the total annual pro- 
duction of electricity for pub- 

lic use in the United States aggre- 
gated 99,366,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
in 1935. This was 9 per cent larger 
than the total output in 1934, and 
surpassed the previous peak year 
of 1929 by 2 per cent. 

December set up a record in 
daily production also, averaging 
294,145,000 kilowatt-hours per day, 
an increase of 1.5 per cent over 
November, or slightly more than 
the usual seasonal gain. 


Monthly Electricity Production * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 
1935 1933 
8,349 6,965 
6,297 
6,687 
6,478 


January ... 
February ... 


7.491 
7,688 
7,350 
7,479 
7,245 


7,470 


September ae 
October .... 
November .. 
December .. 

Total 91,011 85,403 


* Source: U. 


Weekly Electricity Output * 
(Millions of kilowatt-hours) 
1936 1935 

Feb. sceoe 2,9623:827 1,762,673 

Jan. 2: e-- 1,955,507 1,781,666 

Jan. 18..... 94 361,778,273 

B06 
1, 


S. Geological Survey. 


1934 
1,636,000 
1,611,000 
1,625,000 
1,646,000 
668,731 1,564,000 
1934 1933 
1,650,264 1,539,000 
1,787,936 1,657,000 


Jan. =f rt 2°609 
- 1,854,874 
1935 

1.847,264 


2,002,005 


Jan. 


bt ee 
Elec... 2Bi..6 0 


* Source: Edison Electric Institute. 
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year, 1929, by 2 per cent. 


1935 


Total production of electricity during 1985 set a new peak for the industry, exceeding the previous record 
December daily average output also was the largest monthly total on record. 
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HOLESALE commodity 

prices during January 

continued irregular. The 
trend in foods and textiles was 
decidedly lower, but other staples 
showed considerable resistance to 
the downward trend and held 
fairly close to the levels of the 
previous month. 


Dun & Bradstreet Again Lower 


Following the slight decline a 
month ago, the Dun & Bradstreet 
Monthly Wholesale Commodity 
Price Index displayed a further 
drop during January, which 
brought the latest number to the 
lowest since September 1, last. 


Feb. 1, 
1936 


Jan. 1, 
1936 
$0.1087 
.8298 
3.0066 
-2401 
1.0600 
2.9109 
-7515 
0117 
.5271 
-1239 
.1066 
.8471 
.3401 


Feb. 1, 
1935 


$0.1209 


Groups: 
Breadstuffs 
Live stock 
Provisions 
Fruits 
Hides & Leather 
Textiles 
Metals 
Coal & Coke 
SI Sonate 5 4-5'6-5 5's 515" 
Naval Stores 
Building Materials... 
Chemicals & Drugs... 
Miscellaneous 


Total All.........$10.0204 $10.3641 $9.7800 


From $10.3641 on January 1, the 
index fell to $10.0204 as of Feb- 
ruary 1, representing a loss of 3.3 
per cent for the month, and a de- 
cline of 3.7 per cent from the 
December 1, 1935, figure of 
$10.4029, which marked the peak 





THE TREND 
OF PRILIES 


point for the past five years. 
Compared with the February 1, 
1935, figure of $9.7800, the latest 
index shows a gain of 2.5 per cent. 

The weakness in foodstuffs and 
cotton goods, following the A.A.A. 
decisions was the chief influence 
in the decline in the general price 
level. Other staples were steady 
or only slightly lower. 


Dun’s Index Slightly Higher 


The upward course of Dun’s 
Index Number of Wholesale 
Commodity Prices during Janu- 
ary accentuated the irregular rise 
which has been in progress since 
last September. Advancing 
$0.982, or 0.6 per cent, from the 
January 1 position at $178.063, 
the index on February 1 stood at 
$179.045. As this exceeded the 
figure ‘set down for any month 
back to April 1, 1930, when it 
registered $179.294, the index has 
reached the highest position re- 
corded in seventy months, or 
nearly six years. 


Feb. 1 
1935 
$28.383 
20.258 
20.088 
17.232 
27.760 
23.615 
39.434 


Feb. 1, 
1936 
$23.839 
22.373 
21.618 
17.423 
30.407 
24.397 
38.988 


Jan. 1, 
1936 
$23.224 
21.758 
22.190 
17.004 
31.194 
24.110 
38.583 


Dee. 1, 
1935 
$24.486 
21.929 
20.608 
16.661 
31.462 
24.140 
38.446 


Breadstuffs .. 


Dairy & Garden 
Other Food... 
Clothing ... 


Miscellaneous. 


Total......$179.045 $178.063 $177.732 $176.770 
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DOLLARS 


1931 1932 


The chart depicts the weekly trend in wholesale food pricas. 





1935 1936 


Some weaknesg was noted in the firet three 


weeks of January, but a rallying movement in the final week seemed to indicate a halt in the downtrend. 


Food Index Off From Peak 


Food prices at wholesale de- 
clined rather sharply following 
the Supreme Court decision void- 
ing the A.A.A. Three successive 
weekly decreases from the peak 
recorded at the end of 1935, 
brought the Weekly Food Index 
from $2.79 to $2.66 as of January 
21. A steadying movement then 
set in which lifted the index 
slightly to stand at $2.67 for the 
two following periods. This 
marked a drop of 4.3 per cent 
from the recent peak, and of 2.2 
from the same week of last year, 

The Dun & Bradstreet Weekly 
Food Index of wholesale prices 
(the sum total of the price per 
pound of 31 articles in common 
use) compared with preceding 
weeks and years, follows: 

1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
$2.67 $2.73 $2.08 $1. $1.82 
2.67 2.67 2.03 te 1.82 
2.66 2.67 2.00 1. 1.84 
2.61 1.99 1.56 1.82 
2.65 1.96 Ly 1.87 


Daily Commodity Index 


Daily fluctuations in the Dun & 
Bradstreet Daily Weighted Price 
Index since September 1, 1935, 


are set forth below: 
(1930-1932 = 100) 
1936, = ——————_1935. — 
Jan. Dee. Noy. 
Holiday 7 .... 121.06 
122.40 21.2% 120.86 
122.32 Bie. FT x08 
121.03 
Holiday 
120.97 
121.10 
121.21 
121.27 
tT eeee 
Holiday 124.16 121.46 
121.16 Holiday 120.95 
121.06 ¢....- 121.18 
121.86 120.86 
123.03 
122.36 


——— 
Sept. 


123.75 


124.34 


Stor rnor 
> BRYN NW? 
/ PROD eU 
tl eetlandial. band 
. NWdkN 
: moo 
S00 
/_ -_Oo@l 


he et et 


. wt 


+ Olt 


121.85 
Holiday 
122.19 
121.46 
120.54 
+ 


21.77 
Holiday 
121.95 
121.46 


Pah mt ek ek ek ek pk te pk kk ek pk et pe 


Oia sc, choueh. REE 
ly Pe 121.79 
High 
124.83 Oct. 
121.58 Dec. 
113.52 July 
84.41 Jan. 


Pah ph fe bak ape fe fh eh fk feed dh 


116.22 Mar. 18 
101.05 Jan. 3 
67.86 Jan. 20 
69.55 Dec. 24 


1935.... 
1934.... 
1983.... 
1982.... 


° 
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JANUARY BANK CLEARINGS 
TOUCH FIVE-YEAR HIGH 


HE many widespread and va- 
ried evidences of improving 
business conditions were fur- 

ther supported by the record of 
bank clearings for January. The 
total for that month was $25,292,- 
007,000, the highest figure for any 
month since December, 1931. 
This table shows total clearings 
for each January back to 1931: 


New York Outside 
(000,000 omitted) 
$16,787 
16,207 
13,552 
12,646 
16,684 
25,300 


Total 


$8,505 


36,728 


New York City clearings of 
$16,786,836,000 showed a gain of 
3.6 per cent over the $16,206,525,000 
reported for January, 1935, while 
at outside centers the aggregate 
was $8,505,171,000, a gain of 15.2 
per cent, in contrast to the total 


of $7,382,710,000 for January, 1935. 
All cities reported gains over 


last year’s totals. In the analysis 
of individual cities, Seattle was 
found to have the largest percent- 
age of increase for the month over 


last year’s figure. New Orleans 


Daily Average Bank Clearings 


1936 
$972,770 
1935 
$962,866 
926,672 
925,833 


1935 
$907,278 
1934 
$869,271 
739,907 
747,546 


January + 7.2 
+10.8 
+25.2 
+23.8 


December 
November 
October 





followed next in line, with Kansas 
City and Detroit in third and 
fourth places, respectively. All 
of these increases were above 20 
per cent, 

New York showed an increase 
of only 3.6 per cent over the figures 
for the preceding year. When the 
New York figure for January, 
1935, was compared with 1934, 
however, a gain of 19.6 per cent 
appeared. 


Upswing in Clearings Extended 


With the opening of February, 
bank clearings rose to the highest 
weekly level since January 8. The 
total for the twenty-two leading 
cities in the United States for the 
week ended Wednesday, February 
5, was $5,912,328,000, against $4,- 
905,008,000 last year, an increase 
of 20.5 per cent. In the previous 


WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY 


Week Per 
Jan. 8 Cent 
$292,000 +34.3 
431,000 +23.5 
38,600 +19.9 
128,759 +19.7 
92,673 +50.0 
57,962 +22.1 
68,997 + 9.9 
38,523 +19.0 
55,000 +14.8 
33,471 +29.3 
328,500 +21.4 
123,805 +39.8 
96,905 +38.8 
34,6389 +382.8 
60,512 +16.4 
104,316 +40.5 
34,519 +42.3 
47,127 +22.3 
161,800 +31.0 
27,366 +21.3 
34,860 +389.0 


$2,291,334 
4,427,977 


Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

New Orleans 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Ee ee ee 
Louisville 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 


New York 


Total All $6,719,311 


Week Per 
Jan. 15 
$218,000 
363,000 
30,300 
104,780 
73,682 + 7.7 
50,755 
58,499 
30,312 
47,100 
36,454 
277,900 
95,748 
78,889 
31,033 
53,776 
87,660 
30,318 
42,235 
136,200 
26,712 
28,949 
+27.3 $1,902,302 
+23.8 38,759,415 
+25.0 $5,661,717 
Note—Clearings reported in millions and thousands (000 omitted throughout). 


Week Per 
Jan. 29 Cent 
$226,000 +33.4 
335,000 +18.4 
26,300 + 8.2 
101,511 +20.3; 
61,166 +11.5' 
44,408 + 7.6 
52,492 +20.4 
32,177 +10.0 
43,200 +17.1 
27,333 +21.0 
247,600 + 5.9 
98,933 +18.0 
69,0388 +11.5 
28,836 +16.2 
48,187 +13.9 
83,406 +12.6 
26,609 +16.4 
39,474 +22.4 
115,500 +16.1 
20,674 +15.6 
27,268 +24.8 


Week Per 
Jan, 22 Cent 
$241,000 +19.3 
885,000 +22.2 
31,800 + 1.9 
107,379 +19.7 
70,454 +19.2 
53,010 +20.6 
59,7386 +18.2 
33,635 +16.7 
41,400 
31,590 
275,100 
97,984 
83,981 
32,858 
54,046 
95,902 
32,196 
41,296 
136,500 
24,700 
31,902 


Cent 
+ 2.6 
+16.0 
+ 2.7 
+18.2 


+ 9.6 
+ 2.5 
+ 2.3 
+15.7 
+ 26.0 
+ 5.0 
+ 9.8 
+12.4 
+ 9.0 
+ 8.7 
+15.4 
+ 7.8 
+19.0 
+12.7 
+ 20.7 
+21.0 


+30.9 
+13.9 
+17.4 
+15.8 
+32.2 
+18.1 
+ 23.7 
+ 20.2 
+14.1 
+16.0 
+14.0 
+40.1 
+16.6 
— 2.7 


+10.5 $1,961,469 +18.4 $1,755,112 
— 5.4 3,858,459 +12.8 3,517,506 


— 0.6 $5,819,928 +14.6 $5,272,618 + 3.0 
Percentage shows increase 


or decrease compared with the figures of the same week in 1935. 
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,Pittsburgh 


week, the gain was only 3.0 per 
cent. At New York City, clear- 
ings amounted to $4,033,340,000, or 
22.2 per cent higher than the total 
reported for the corresponding 
week in 1935. The aggregate for 
centers outside of New York of 
$1,878,988,000 was 17.1 per cent 
above last year’s. 

Clearings exceeded those for 
the previous week by $639,710,000, 
whereas for the two similar weeks 
a year ago a decrease of $214,077,- 
000 appeared. 

Gains were reported at all cen- 
ters, with the exception of Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville. Substan- 
tial gains occurred at Boston, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit and 
Chicago. 

The advance of 22.2 per cent at 
New York was the largest since 
the one amounting to 23.8 per 
cent, which occurred in the week 
of January 8. These increases 
reflect the heavier dealings in 
securities markets, and payments 
incident to the first of the month. 

Figures at leading centers, 
compared with those of a year 
ago, are printed herewith: 

Week Week Per 
Feb. 5, 1936 Feb. 6, 1935 Cent 
-——~——-000 omitted————,_ Change 

$229,000 $192,426 + 19.0 

389,000 299,000 

30,200 25.500 
119,635 96,043 
66,957 53,789 
46,229 46,838 
57,987 51,435 
30,538 27,151 
44,200 40,500 
26,683 23,363 
274,600 231,800 
93,406 75,254 
70,561 67,800 
23,880 27,528 
45,839 45.797 
83,948 75,695 
27,077 25.313 
41,464 37,898 
129,000 117.500 


20,979 20,330 
27,805 24,194 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Buffalo 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati .... 
Baltimore 
Richmond 
Atlanta 

New Orleans.. 
Chicago 

Detroit 

St. Louis 
Louisville 
Minneapolis ... 
Kansas City... 
Omaha 

Dallas 

San Francisco. 
Portland, Ore.. 
Seattle 


$1,878,988 ,605,154 
4,033,340 .299,854 


$5,912,328 .905,008 


Total 
New York 


Total All.... 





STATISTICAL RECO oe 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 








Stocks of grain available in the United 
Returns to Dun & BrapvSTREET, INC., of available wheat stocks held on February 1, 1936, States February 1, 1936, in bushels, were as 
in the United States and Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and Europe, and the follows, with comparisons : 
supply on passage for the United Kingdom, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United (Last three 000 omitted) 
States and Canada, with comparisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: Wheat Corn Cate Barley 
Changes from 
Wheat Feb. 1, 1936 Lage Wook Feb. 2, 1935 emenneis seeee merit 176 136s 6,577 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains . 68,010,000 — 1,606,000 74,774,000 awe ce ave "408 


United States, west of Rocky Mountains soe 7,084,000 + 143,000 5,029,000 2 r4e 
Canada : weeeese 243,631,000 4,317,000 242,363,000 wAfloat = = 





«Total, United States and Canada ie 318,725,000 5,780,000 322,166,000 Bluffs ... 4 4.665 
United Kingdom and Afloat (Broomhall) eee 35,300,000 1.100,000 47,900,000 Hutchinson rn ae at 
‘otal, American, United Kingdom and Afloat 354,025,000 6,880,000 370,066,000 twncoln, Nel 
Kansas City... 
{ Marseilles 1 rage 4 
Continent { Rotteruam & } (Broomhall) 3,600,000 Unchanged 6,800,000 Chicago 
| Amsterdam j eels 
Total, American and European Supply. 357,625,000 6,880,000 376,866,000 non” shee 
Corn—United States and Canada............ tase 6,802,000  — 488,000 Mme fa *o 
Vats—United States and Canada......... 52,715.000 — 833,000 36,674,000 Ae ial Sa lated 
Louisville ..... 
The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow. (Last three vane iran 
omitted) : New Orleans...... 
Total U. 8. U..E. Total Total Galveston 
es and Canada and American, America Fort Worth, Tex.... 
Week ending U. 8. east Pactic both Afloat U.K. and and Datias, Tex....<. 
5 of Rockies Coast De Canada Coasts (Broomhall) ceed Continent Rurope On Lakes.... 
259,414 348,656 33,900 382,55 5,000 On Canal 
255,812 344,615 ‘ 378, O15 4,500 Detroit .... 
257,424 345,138 ; 379,238 4,200 Hirie. 
259,409 346,695 35 381,695 3,600 ; . 
260,060 345,332 380,832 3,500 = ose 
258,597 2'746 35,000 377.746 3.000 380.746 Pi cbr mee RO 
255,8 9,608 31,600 371,208 4,100 375,308 fuffalo.... 











OVOU 


1,150 
911 30,500 372,411 3,800 376.211 Boston .... ee pinta 
5.557 30,900 457 © =94,100 = 370,557 Providence, R. I: : ei 
29,731 32,600 52,531 3,800 366,131 New York. 25 3Ti 21 
7 324,505 36,400 30,905 3,600 364,505 Afloat erate 3 eae 
243 3 "63 318,725 35,300 3 54,025 3,600 357,625 Philadelphia . 
Paltimore 
Newport News...... 
Norfolk 


Corn Exports Grain Movement Feb. , 1936 68,010 6,802 41,123 15,124 


‘aon ; e Receipts of flour and grain at twelve West- Jan, 2% 9% 69,616 7,290 41,609 15,385 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) ern lake and river points for the week and = yop, 9 1935 74.774 34.204 21.258 12.962 
Corn exports in bushels from leading United S@@son compare as follows (000 omitted) : tre + : ‘ mS rere 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows: — sg oe ' 
2 Us. 8. M4 > 
Week ending 1985 1983 Feb. 98 360 1,821 3.25 (452 Canadian Grain Stocks 
: Jan. 25, 1936 334 2389 3.7: 52 ue : , , . 
on. oe Nant 3. ; wae 3'283 The available grain stocks in Canada Febru- 
Nov. 1,000 = 936 290 =. 2,991 3.5 427 ary 1, 1936, follow with comparisons: 
“ch Jan. “4; 1086....... 282 8: 23s 
Nov. 1,000 Jan [ See eee Oe 1164 (Last three 000 omitted) 
Nov. E Pi » 2, 193% 339 ,162 P f : t . 1 
- aaa BS 5 y Season, July 1. 1935, to Feb. 1, 1936— Whea Corn Oats Barley 
Nov. : 149,000 Flour, bbls.... 17 Corn, $ 94,077 Montreal ... 8,669 Pe 581 636 
ll el xe: : vie Wheat, bus.... 219.348 Oats, Sse e 95,66 Churchill ace, Gueaes 
st ba ks pire __ Season, July 1, 1934. to Feb. 2, 1935 bbs Country Elevators... 88,283 .... 5,144 3,602 
; : f Flour, bbls.... °10,824 Corn, hee ee Int. Term. Elevators. 4,758 ... 376 170 


Dec. 28... 9,000 Wheat, bus.... 204.747 Oats 87,205 
1934 Sen ee cl ee pt.) Sate Int. Private & Mfg. 


Jan. 4 ae 1,000 Elevators ...-.... 6,775 .... 998 1,119 
Jan. Wh hae st 2.000 2,000 Cereal Exports by Ports Yt. William and Pt. 
2 See 2.000 Pee 1,000 2Q 77 ‘ 9 49 
aE ~ ele aa ica x 000 28'000 (By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) tee een. 9s Se eee 
Feb. ty eae 5.000 7,000 12.000 Exports of cereals from leading ports in the aug ASoat so a Co SEG 
United States and Canada for the week ending Victoria Rimes eRe, ie Beans 
351,000 Iebruary 1, 1936, were as follows: 14,064 .... 343 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Prince Rupert 1,028 
From barrels bushels bushels l‘onded grain in the 
aed asin 60,782 vee United States 2 160 21 
*hiladelphia ....... 1,000 a kre ° 
Wheat and Flour Exports i se geal unis Other Canadian..... 45,970 .... 1,118 731 
Boston er 500,000 ie 
(By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.) Newport News 1.000 Feb. 1, 1936 .... 11,592 8,707 
Norfol eine seine se sai 
The quantity of wheat (including flour as oa . ae : Hy Lamia Jan. 25, 1936 47,94 tees 11.989 8,780 
wheat) exported from leading United States Galveston Feb. 2, 19385 ace Ay OLG 11,701 
and ee ae a and season Total, Atlantic... 354.000 5,000 ‘he Montreal, Fort William and Port Arthur 
* f > 73 shels: pay " 70) id 
Se ee ee ne Previous week.... 50,938 767,000 ; and bonded grain totals are furnished by the 
Week ending 1985 1984 1988 San Francisco 72 New York Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Oct. 19..... 3,280,903 eo ~~ daa soard of Trade. The other Canadian totals 
ee Tees erin Ses ot Se se are telegraphed to DuN & BRADSTREET, INC., by 
Total, Pacific..... 5 5E the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion 
PPSTiNe WORE... Pee tee 2 : Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Total, U. ‘ 
952,526 Previous week.... 575 
e+ ask Naat - Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 
989 374 Halifax 232,000 184,000 : 

1936 1935 1983, Vancouver ices Lspoeieel Feb. 1, Jan, 25, 

Jan (778,127 691,23 061.746 West St 35,000 544,000 1936 1936 
Jan 987,713 947,836 042,082 St. John 82,090 Portland, Ore 4,818,000 4,227,000 
4 q2 77 764 0177 — - = — a 
“0 ore ns bens ease Total, Cannada.... 67,000 2.654.821 -....  ‘acoma, Wash 1,296,000 1,196,000 


Feb 612.220 009 021 518 725, Previous week.... 110,612 2,848,337 ene Seattle. Wash 1,475,000 1,518,000 











July 1 to date... 52,000 18,000 


ad gd 


a a 


Dec. Sarr y 

Dec ad 3,139,067 
Dec. Paes 298,451 A 
Dee 3.834.867 693.176 


Ln a9 sere get od ac ae vad 
a 


RNAS 


QD me eed ed 
aI 


to 





—— Grand Total...... 134,313 4,008,821 


July 1 to date. 923,519,153 95,934,320 127.951,962 Previous week.... 153 3.615.337 Total 7,084,000 6,941,000 
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COMMERCE AIND. FINAINGE 


SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Bank clearings, BN. 
Cit PP ee kc 


Bank debits, N. e 2 
Mt . 


v eae 
Bank debits, aU. s. “($)* 
Bond sales, Munie. ($). 
Bond sales, N Curb 

Exchange 
fond sales, 
Exchange 
Corporate issues t ($). 
Failures, number f..... 
Stock sales, N. Y, Curb 
Exchange (shares).... 
Stock sales, N. Y. Stock 
Exchange (shares). 


Automobile financing, re- 


financing. w hole- 
Fire i ($)... 
Foreign Trade, U. 

Mdse, Exports ($). 
Foreign Trade, 

Mdse, Imports ($). 
Life insurance, sales, ($) 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 
Ry. earnings net oper. 

income (§)...ccsccoes 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


129,618,000 


149,7 


Jan., 
1935 


16,206, 
14,997,490 + 
29,980,184 + 
83,002,978 + 
109,103,000 + 


Jan., 
1936 


xox 


525+ 


472,543,300 
258,213,425 
1,077 


332,540,800 + 
1,146 

19,776,753 

67,211,035 19,409,752+ 


Dec., Dec., 

1935 
97,508,282 43,789,120+ 
36,530,495 
23,895,879 + 


27,695 
27,969,288 
* 223,787,000 170,654,000 
” 186,648,000 
788,003,000 
296,225,234 2 
46,040,165 39,225, 
+ Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


993+ 


Ch’ae 
P. Ct. 


42,262,750+5 
3,641,184 + 443.2 

Ch’ge 

1934 FP. 


122. 


+ 309.9 


Dec.. 
1935 
15,547,030+ 
17,684,045 + 
36,372,845— 
120,353,034— 
75,850,188 + 


315 5,473,600 + 
252,696, 690 4 a 
940+ 


3.6 
19. 5 
18.2 
59 
18.8 
42.1 
11.0 

6.0 
9,773,043 + 102. 
246.5 45,590,420+ 47.4 


Nov., 
1935 


90,190,623 + 


132,314,787 + 
20.871,584+ 


Ch’ ge 
Ct. P. Ct. 

8.1 
12.2 
17.0 34.0 
31.1 269,310,000— 
169,3885,000+ 10.2 
700,059,000+ 12.6 
301,330,508— 1.7 
17.4 54,234,305— 15. 
¢ Journal of Commerce. 


16. 


41.1 
6.0 
15.0 








Building; (215 cities) ($) 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 
Coal, bituminous (tons). 
Const. contracts awarded 
(37 States) 7¢ ($) 

Flour (bbls.).... 

Pig iron (tons) 

Steel ingot (tons) 

Zine (tons)... 


Automobile (ears and 
trUucKS) cece 
Boots and shoes. (pairs) . 
Babbitt metal (Ibs.)..§ 
Cement (bblis.) 
Coke (tons).....2.¢+ 
Cotton mill spin. hours® 
Wlectricity, k. w. weener 
Gasoline (bbls.)..... 
Glass, pl. pol. (sq. ft.). 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.). 
Lead, refined @ (tons). 
Malleable castings (tons) 
Newsprint, U. 8S. & — 
ada (tens).... 
Paperboard (tons) § 
Petroleum, crude (bbls. ) 
Pneumatic casings..... 
Kenge boilers (no.)..... 
Steel barrels... 
Steel castings, 
cial (tons)....... 
Steel sheets (short tons) 
Sulph. acid (tons). e 
Tobacco and products. 
Cigarettes, small*. 
Cigars, large..... 
Tobaceo and snuff 
(1ba.) ..- 


commer- 


* Three cyphers omitted. 


204,792, 


PRODUCTION 


Jjan., 
1935 


Jan., 

1936 
54,938,059 26, 
5,219,000 5,691,000— 
38. 600,000 36,681,000 -+- 


800 
5,602,613 
2,025,885 
3,049,439 

41,826 


,773,900 4 
,288, 736 a 


3 pee 
Dec., 


5+ 


bec., 
1935 


407,804 
28,948,538 
2,068,458 
5,803,000 
3,488,818 
6,803,980 
9,118,000 
40,667,000 
16,112,218 
906, 496 
20 


153,624+ 
23,199,708 + 
1,725,604-+ 
4,447,000 + 
2,501,441 + 
6,027,206+ 
8,058,000 + 
35,997,000 + 


866,037 + 
37,217+ 


32,746 + 


33 

74,970,000 -4 
,340,§ 859 + 
12"985 -L 
916+ 


159,740 +4- 
.840,823 


.973,813 
,096,353 


9,209,839 + 
317,563,442— 
22°708,732 + 


+ Dun & Bradstreet, 


hy “4 
P. 


826,268 + 104.8 


Ch’ge 
1934 P. 


165.5 


7,922,364 +103. 4 
4. 


Inc. 


Dec., Ch’ge 
Ct. 1935 P. Ct. 
62,992,039— 12.8 

4,620,000+ 13.0 
34,829,000+ 10.8 


264,136,500— 
4,770,847 + 

37. 2,106,453— ; 
3,081,807— -( 
40,463+ 3.4 
Ch’ge 
P. Cé. 


22.5 
1 


19.0 
Nov., 


Ct. 1935 


398,039 +- 
27,714,841 + 
2,352, 612— 


7 ,093, 000— 


24.8 
19.9 
30.5 
39.5 
12.9 
13.2 
13.0 


o_ 


“ie 
Omit 


8,688,000 +- 
40,260,000 + 
15,909, 

909.5: 
40,369 + 
44,277 + 


350,202 
345, 596— 
86,476,000 + 
4,050,509 — 
63,500 
631,307 
36,1654 


Crete Se 


~ 
PIS OD CO One Re COCOR RID 
Waa 


n 


eet 
ray 


224,541 
153,792 


9 ar 801,25 
.4 O10 
7 196.6 ,265— 


tt F. W. Dodge Corp. 


§ November and corresponding months. 








SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Silk consumption (bales) 

Steel shipments ee 

Tin, deliveries 8. 
(iong tons) 

Zinc, shipments (tons). 


Anthracite, ship. (tons) 
Babbitt met., sales (Ibs. )§ § 

Carloading (cars) 
Cement, ship. (bbls.)... 
Coal, anth. and bit., 

cons, (tons) 

Cotton cons. (bales).... 
Gasoline cons. (bbls.). 
Lead, refined (tons). 

M: alleable ¢ castings (tons) 


FEBRUARY, 


Jan., ( 
1935 
47,443 
534,055 4 


Jan., 
1936 
38,995 
721,414 
6,635 4,600-4 
16,468 35,455 
Dec., Dee., 
1935 1934 
- 115 »,640 
ie 5.574 ‘ 33k 
: 801,100 + 
4 3,104,000 4 


13,700 
4,514,000 


28,641,000 
198,329 
338,784,000 
412.833 


24,887,000 


4 

581.0004 
34,6804 
29,593 + 


1936 


*h'ge 
« OF. 


Chae 
P. Ct. 
9.7 
9.1 


Dec., 
1935 
35,559 4 
661,5 


19.5 
35. 154 
+ 23.8 
10.7 

Ch'ge 

P. Ct. 


31.4 


5, 976, ‘000 
26,306 ae } 
35,98 56°000 


48,0385 
1.4344 


Newsprint, U. S. & Can- 
ada (tons). 
Oil-burners (no. Peer 
Paints & var., sales is 
Petroleum, crude, runs- 
to-stills (bbls.) 
Pneumatic casings..... § 
itange boilers (no.)..... 
Rubber, cr., cons. (tons) 
STORE WEITOR oc ceca cs 
Steel sheets, ship. (short 
tons) 
Sulph. acid, cons, (tons) 
Waste paper (consump. 4 
(tons) 
Wool consump., 
basis (Ibs.) 


84,992, 
3.989, 


29,900, 


Dec., 
1936 


$43,519 
15,912 


20,038,905 


000 


195. 
132,; 
246.8 


O00 


Dec., Ch’ ye 
1935 P. Ct 


16, 005, 974+ 


76,593,000+ 11.0 8 


141, 
152,268— 13.0 
25.4 


566+ 37.8 
196,461 + 


23,800.000+ 25.6 


§ November and corresponding months. 


Nov., 
1935 


Ch’ge 
P. Ct. 


364, 5% 56 ~ 


te Go 


5,42 26, 631— 


3. 180, 


oor 
boot 


000+ 
488— 
4/338 - 
2,778 + 
4,396— 

453 — 


bo 
Dim Om DOD 
we COC 


ran) 


25,496 +4 


668 


288, 


400.000 








STOCKS ON HAND 


Silk, raw (bales) 

Tin, world’s visible sup- 
ply (long tons). 

Zine (tons) 


Cement (bbls.) 
Coal, anth. and bit.. 
stocks (tons) 
Coke, by-product 
Cotton, ex. lint. 

In mfg. plants. 

In warehouses....... 
Gasoline at ref, (bbls. ). 
Lead, refined (tons). 
Newsprint, U. S 

ada (tons) 
Oil-burners (no.) 
Petroleum, crude, 

Calif. (bbls.) 
Porcelain plumbing 

tures (pieces) 
Pneumatic casings..... § 
Kange Boilers (no.). 
Rubber, on hand & afloat 

to U. S. (long tons). 
Steel hartels... <2... 063% 
Steel sheets (sh. tons) 
Sulphurie acid (tons)... 
Waste paper § 


ind, 


(tons) 
(bales) 


(tons)...§ 


§$ November 


1,528 
222/306 


Jan., 
1935 
56,511 
13,338 
79,116 
Dec., 


1935 
22,903,000 


76,000 


4 
2,779,509 
.427,484 


386,784 
,000 


40,404 
14,101 


268,781,000 


7,268 
,249,220 
49,649 


AT END OF MONTH 


Jan., Ch'ge 
1934 P.Ct. 
48,516+ 16.5 


14,694— 9. 
117,685— 32.8 
Ch’ge 

193 P. Ct. 
21,452,000+ 6.5 


2,529,000+ 7.: 
3,417,728— 18. 


1,301,271+ 9. 

9,567, 935 12. 

28,311,000+ 10. 
235,457— 5. 


42,169— 4.2 
11,348+ 24. 


292,810,000— 


9,703— 25. 
8,778,989— 6. 
35,446+ 40. 


402,644— 16.§ 
30,230+ 13.9 
104,720+ 42.5 
117,036— -21.2 


254,705— 2.5 


and corresponding months. 


1935 
-613,000 +4 


7.499.000 
3,026,192 


222.636 


63,387 
12,047 


906,000 


6.874 


3,290,594 


40.652 
349,750 

36,895 
149, 

88,8304 
255,465 








GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Money in circul., U. S 
Population 

Per capita 

Gen. stock money. U. 


Debt. gross, U. S. ($).... 
United States: 


Receipts, ordinary ($)... 
Ixpenditures, ord. ($)... 
Expenditures, emerg. ($). 


Dec. 
5,881 
127, 
16,648. 
Jan. 3 
30,516, 
Jan 


240, 


81, 1935 


Dee. 
25,846 5, 
546,000 


$1, 1934 
), 671,557 
126, Lee? Meo 
3.66 
14,306,813 806 
Jan. 31, 1985 
28,475,842 ,047 
Jan., 1935 
202, 801, 477 


6.11 
062,387 
1, 1936 
452,986 
-» 1936 


709, 302 


Nov. 30, 1935 
5,846.463,198 
127,483.000 
45.86 
16,260,945,274 
Dec. $1, 1935 
30,557,324.063 
Dec., 1935 
433,812,978 
374,203,360 
246,778,151 








MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


EMPLOYMENT—PAY ROLLS—PRODUCTION 


Employment (Factory) (BLS) 
Pay Rolls (Factory) (BLS). 
Production, Ind. (FRB) adj. 


PRICE 


d "Ss 
$. Bureau °" Labor ¢. 
Annalist ¢ 


Canada (Dom. Bureau) ¢.. 


U. K. (Board of Trade). 
U. K. (Economist) 
(Statist) 


(Stat. 


. B. 
Us &. 
France 
Italy 
Germany 
Belgium 
Denmark (Official) 

Norway 

Sweden 

Holland 

Japan (Oriental Economist). 
China (Shanghai) 


INDEX 


(1923-1925 = 
Dee.. 


1 


Base 
Year 
$1 
$ 


1926 


1930 


NUMBERS 


100) 


1985 

84.6 

76.6 

03 

(WHOLESAL 


Feb. 1 
1936 
79.045 
10.0204 


Jan. 1, 
1936 
$178.063 
$10.3641 
80.9 
129.4 


$177 
$10 
80 
128 


73. 


0 


nein over previous month. 


Dec. 
1935 


Oct., 


E) 
Same 
| month 
1935 
.732 $176,770 
4029 $9.7800 
6 76.9 
3 122.6 
1 71.4 
Same 
month 
1934 
87.8 
90.4 
97.4 
S44 
276 


101.0 








COTTON GOODS PRICES LOWERED 
TO ELIMINATE PROCESSING TAX 


HE invalidation of the Govern- 

ment’s agricultural program 

and the processing tax on cot- 
ton and other commodities, early 
in January by the Supreme Court, 
overshadowed all other develop- 
ments in cotton goods markets and 
in many other textiles trades as 
well. Up to January 6, when the 
decision was handed down, trading 
in cotton goods was desultory and 
restricted to small lots of urgently- 
needed merchandise. 

During the period immediately 
following the decision, trading 
was suspended for at least five 
days. For almost two weeks, al- 
though quotations on most cloths 
were available, but little business 
was done, because of the uncer- 
tainty over what the Government 
intended to do in regard to the 
tax moneys which the court orders 
paid back to mills. 


Mills to Transfer Refunds 


As the month ended, it became 
fairly certain that the Government 
did not intend to interfere with 
the refunding of the taxes due 
mills. Most plants immediately 
started to shape up the machinery 
for the transfer of these sums to 
customers who had bought goods 
under the protection of sales 
clauses, which promised return of 
the tax in the event the A.A.A. 
were found unconstitutional. 

For several days after the de- 
cisions, mills were not disposed 
to grant the full amount of the 
tax, feeling quite rightly that they 
had been losing money for months 
and were entitled to a share of 
the tax moneys. This attitude, 
however, crumbled before the as- 
saults of buyers who refused to 
pay the prices quoted and insisted 
that prices be figured with tax 
eliminated completely. 


36 


by C. $. WOOLSLEY 


This was done and soon after 
trading began to improve. Toward 
the end of the month business had 
increased to the point where a 
number of merchants were in a 
position to mark up quotations on 
@ wide variety of constructions. 
The advances chalked up as the 
month ended, however, were 
merely fractional. 


Tax Eliminated in Prices 


During the twenty-day period, 
between the tax decision and the 
end of the month, 80 square print 
cloth dropped about a cent a yard, 
from 85¢c. to 7 9/16c.; 40x30 37- 
inch 7-ounce osnaburgs eased from 
llc. to 9c. a yard; 80x60s 3614-inch 
broadcloths from 7c. to 6%c. a 
yard; and spot cotton fell from 
12.20c. to 11.60c. a pound. 

Reductions also were effected 
on sheets and pillowcases, towels, 
and many other domestics. In the 
latter market, the readjustments 
were made without any interrup- 
tions to orderly buying and were 
accepted quickly by the trade. 

Cotton mill men at a meeting 
in Washington at the end of the 
month voted to refund tax money 
to customers. News of this was 
teceived in the markets with a 
great deal of satisfaction. It was 
estimated that mills would return 
about $50,000,000 after necessary 
deductions to cover court costs 
and other expenditures. 

On receipt of this information, 
buyers began to operate with more 
confidence. As a result, prices 
turned stronger and appeared 
headed for higher ground, as mills 
disposed of spot and nearby goods 
and accepted contracts specifying 
delivery over a two to three- 
month period. 

Merchants continued to assert 
that haggling over tax matters was 


blinding the trade to the real in- 
ternal strength of the market. It 
was pointed out that retail stocks 
are phenomenally low for this time 
of year. For a period of months 
stores were fearful about cotton 
goods, because of tax uncertainties. 
With the Spring and Summer sea- 
sons just ahead, it was felt that 
retailers soon would reenter the 
market to replenish depleted 
shelves. 


Underwear Orders Increased 


Despite the confusion that went 
hand in hand with the processing 
tax situation, underwear mills in 
January received a steady and 
good-sized volume of new orders 
for the Spring season. Manufac- 
turers, for the most part, read- 
justed their quotations to the new 
cotton situation, which meant im- 
portant price reductions on some’ 
staple large-selling numbers of 
underwear. This encouraged buy- 
ers to operate and gave jobbers a 
chance to name more attractive 
prices to retailers. 

As February opened, many of 
the larger underwear mills were 
very busy getting out orders on 
light-weight merchandise, with the 
prospect of several months of 
steady operations. The attempt 
on the part of mills to sell under- 
wear for the Fall season met with 
small results. Prices on the heavy 
cottons were reduced, but buyers 
were of the opinion that manu- 
facturers did not go as far as they 
should have gone with the proc- 
essing tax removed. 

The cotton hosiery market was 
unsettled most of the month, as 
manufacturers experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in straighten- 
ing out the tax difficulty. In the 
full-fashioned hosiery markets, 
prices were soft, following reces- 
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sions in silk values, and some 
manufacturers were understood to 
be asking for offers. 


Woolen Mills Sold Ahead 


Rayon yarn shipments held up, 
despite the proximity of a strike 
in the dress trades. While some 
requests for deferment of January 
shipments were received, these 
had the effect of easing up things 
a little for producers who were 
heavily oversold on some popular 
weaving numbers for delivery dur- 
ing the month. 

Trading in wool goods during 
the month ranged from slow to 
very active. Women’s wear mills 
sold large quantities of mannish 
type suitings and sports coatings, 
the increase in orders for these 
goods offsetting, in great measure, 
the seasonal decline in men’s wear 
orders. However, men’s wear mar- 
kets became very active, when it 
was ascertained that Congress 
would override the veto on the 
bonus bill. 

Nevertheless, mills kept demand 
within bounds, and rejected com- 
mitments that smacked of specula- 
lation. While mill stocks of 
piece goods continued very low, 
there was some increase in the 
holdings of clothing manufac- 
turers. In many cases, these goods 
were moved into the hands of cut- 
ters, who had underbought when 


the season opened, by brokers. 
Sales of ski, or snow suitings, 
showed a large increase over the 
previous year, despite the fact that 
these cloths are quoted 15c. to 20c. 
higher than t hey were then. 
Standard flannels of the type used 
largely by the skirt and bathrobe 
trades were advanced from 87'4c. 
to 9214c. a yard, many mills being 
unable to accept orders for de- 
livery this side of March 15. 


Raw Wool Supplies Low 


Raw wool markets during the 
month were quite active, and 
dealers succeeded in disposing of 
most of their stocks. Prices moved 
upward, with the result that top 
makers and yarn spinners were 
called upon again to revise quota- 
tions. Spinners booked a large 
amount of business from both 
weavers and knitters. 

The domestic wool situation is 
termed unusual in that practically 
all of the available supply is in the 
hands of spinners and weavers. 
The restricted cotton price move- 
ment, lower silk prices, and un- 
changed rayon values have tended 
to widen the spread between wool 
and all other textile fibers. 

Silk prices in January continued 
to move downward. Stocks of the 
fiber appear to be ample. Broad 
silk mills operated at an active rate 
during the month, but hosiery mills 


in many centers curtailed opera- 
tions. 


Men’s Cothing Trade Active 


The men’s clothing industry was 
one of the brightest spots in the 
textile picture during January. 
Most factories operated near ca- 
pacity and succeeded in disposing 
of their output at fairly profitable 
prices. 

The month witnessed some im- 
provement in the women’s garment 
industry. Sales of suits and resort 
wear were large, despite a cold 
wave that extended into most parts 
of the country. Efforts to stabilize 
garment prices and rid the trade 
of fraudulent practices met with 
substantial success, and led to the 
belief that many firms which lost 
money during the Fall season will 
recoup their losses in the next few 
months. 

Buying of carpets and rugs dur- 
ing the month was quite active, 
especially during the weeks im- 
mediately following the openings. 
Sales were larger in Chicago than 
in New York. Toward the end of 
the month, business turned quiet. 
Mills, however, booked enough 
business to warrant some expan- 
sion in machinery operations. 
The outlook for carpet and rugs 
and home furnishings, in general, 
is considered brighter than in 
years. 


DAILY SPOT MIDDLING COTTON PRICES AT LEADING CENTERS DURING JANUARY, 1936 


Wed. Thurs. 


Jan. 1 Jan. 2 
New Orleans ........ * cece DES 
INGW MOGIO « c.0 cvose'ce ete 12.20 
AUR NINIGIN, o:caisieve ecw o ace 11.96 
GaIGORTON, os. 6:0:6,6:0: 450.0% 11.80 
INNO INE 3 65: 5:che\e o.tcsiers 11.80 
IMEC 1, 30g sas os beac sie: 12.05 
IBD a5 sieve soe.c nieve 6 12.06 
ERIS IAED, <3--9: 53 50) 5) ose sw 0x0 11.80 
ISISCIG. ROOIE <4: 6-s:0:0 00:06 11.61 
Fort Worth ....00.065 11.44 
MURA N EER er fotec,) creo crates Srareas. os 11.44 
Fri. 
Jan. 17 
New Orleans ........ 11.82 
GW) PMOHIC -y-6.6.iei wvsieve « 11.85 
SAVANNAN 6 0i0.6.6% s.0.0:0 6:0 11.79 
GEAIGGATEID disse; 6. cisie:0.0.0/ 0:6 11.65 
NEI IIIB sc aevsve. viecovvie/ere 11.80 
ENCE GNG on 5 a.v a6 9. c0le's10i 11.90 
NOS ae eee 11.99 
PIQUER ON 365/s.0' eces¥o «''¢ 11.75 
Eittle Roce «.. ose eess 11.69 
PORE OWOBUN vec ccccces 11.29 
PIQUAG. corr. ca cheleiecse-e.s 11.29 


* Holiday. + No quotation. 


FEBRUARY, 1936 


(Cents Per Pound) 


Wed. 
Jan. 8 


Thurs. 
Jan. 9 


11.31 


Tues. 
Jan. 7 


11.56 * 
11.80 
11.65 
11.45 
11.50 
11.75 
11.75 
11.55 
11.40 
11.10 
11.10 


Wed. 
Jan, 22 
11.87 
11.95 
11.88 
11.66 
11.75 
11.95 
12.02 
11.70 
11.73 
11.32 
11.32 


Sat. Mon. 
Jan. 4 Jan. 6 


11.82 
12.15 
11.84 
11.73 
11.75 
11.95 
11.98 
11.80 
11.63 
11.36 
11.36 


Tues. 
Jan. 21 


11.82 
11.90 
11.84 
11.63 
11.80 
11.90 
11.99 
11.65 
11.69 
11.29 
11.29 


Fri. 

Jan. 3 
11.85 
12.10 
11.88 
11.75 
11.70 
12.00 
11.97 
11.80 
11.63 
11.35 
11.35 


Sat. Mon. 
Jan. 18 Jan. 20 
11.74 
11.85 
11.78 
11.58 
11.70 
11.80 
11.92 
11.65 
11.63 
11.22 
11.22 


11.90 
11.63 
11.41 
11.50 
11.75 
11.738 
11.55 
11.38 
11.09 
11.09 


Thurs. 
Jan. 23 
11.90 
11.95 
11.90 
11.68 
11.80 
12.00 
12.04 
11.70 
11.70 
11.34 
11.34 


Thurs. 
Jan. 16 


11.71 
11.80 
11.74 
11.53 
11.70 
11.80 
11.89 
11.65 
11.59 
11.19 
11.19 


Wed. 
Jan. 15 
11.78 
11.85 
11.80 
11.61 
11.75 
11.90 
11.94 
11.70 
11.65 
11.24 
11.24 


Thurs. 
Jan. 30 


18 
11.85 
11.82 
11.51 
11.70 
11.90 
11.97 
11.55 


Tues. 
Jan, 14 


11.78 
11.95 
11.79 
11.56 
11.75 


Fri. Sat. 
Jan.10 Jan. il 
11.40 
11.90 
11.42 
11.31 
11.30 
11.60 
11.57 
411.40 
11.22 
10.87 
10.87 


Sat. 
Jan. 25 
TR7e 
11.95 
11.88 
11.62 
11.75 
12.00 
12.03 
11.63 
11.68 
11.32 
11.32 


Fri. 
Jan, 31 
11.40 
11.60 
11.55 
11.26 
11.45 
11.70 
11.68 
11.25 
11.35 
10.92 
10.92 


11.65 
11.85 
11.91 
11.50 
11.56 
11.21 
11.21 
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INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


AVES of financial un- 

settlement and apprehen- 

sion passed recurrently 
through all the leading centers of 
the world during January, and 
movements of capital were occa- 
sioned on a rather large scale by 
such occurrences. Actual mone- 
tary developments of interna- 
tional importance were lacking, 
save in the sense that the silver 
policy of the United States Treas- 
ury remained unexplained and 
the price of the metal in world 
markets was permitted to slip 
lower. 

Much concern was expressed, 
however, regarding the future of 
the United States dollar, chiefly 
because tremendous expenditures 
were voted by Congress and in- 
flationists in that body organized 
to push for emission of green- 
backs. Weakness of the United 
States dollar in the foreign ex- 
change markets was the direct 
result of the Congressional 
practices. 

This was a reversal of the de- 
velopments during the last quar- 
ter of 1935, when gold was 
shipped to this country from all 
parts of the world on a scale that 


added just short of $1,000,000,000 
to the American monetary gold 
stocks. The strength that marked 
the dollar, when fears of French 
devaluation were rife, was turned 
to weakness, and at the end of 
January both the French franc 
and the Netherlands guilder 
topped for brief periods the lev- 
els at which gold could profit- 
ably be exported to Paris and 
Amsterdam. 


Dollar Remained Weak 


No gold was exported during 
January, however, for the bursts 
of strength in the franc and the 
guilder were not sustained long 
enough to permit of engage- 
ments. Reassuring, moreover, 
were calm indications in Wash- 
ington that the yellow metal 
would be made available in any 
quantity necessary for mainte- 
nance of dollar stability at cur- 
rent levels. 

These statements quieted appre- 
hensions caused by some extreme 
rumors to the effect that the dol- 
lar would be devalued to 50 per 
cent of its former level and gold 
exports prohibited in the mean- 


time. But the dollar remained 


GOLD RESERVES OF CENTRAL BANKS 


weak, and on February 3 a sub- 
stantial export of gold finally 
took place. 

Rumors were current through- 
out January of new gold and sil- 
ver developments. To the grave 
exchange market effects of the 
soldiers’ bonus enactment were 
added those occasioned by reports 
that the dollar soon would be de- 
valued to the limit possible under 
existing legislation. 

It was reported also that the 
extensive silver holdings of the 
United States Treasury might be 
revalued upward to $1.29 or $2.18 
an ounce, and the “profit” from 
that transaction used to meet the 
bonus payments, in part. Admin- 
istration officials scoffed at such 
reports and the incident passed 
swiftly, but the tendency of Con- 
gress to vote largesse remained 
as a highly influential market 
factor. 

Nervous capital moved from 
New York to Paris and London in 
large amounts, and only the in- 
herent strength of the United 
States dollar prevented large gold 
shipments during January. In 
economic circles it was realized, 
of course, that an outflow of gold 


(Figures are in millions of dollars; the valuation ratio is: One ounce—$35.00) 
SWITZER- 


UNITED 


STATES 
2,042 
4,150 
6,748 
7,154 
6,859 
6,848 
6,793 
8,238 


GERMANY 
843 
440 
488 
894 
396 
325 
156 


RUSSIA 
1,509 
159 
422 
555 
623 
704 
744 


ITALY 
455 
845 
371 
472 
501 
520 
632 
518 


LAND 


JAPAN 
108 
941 
975 
698 
396 
359 
359 
394 


FRANCE HOLLAND 
1,375 
1,160 
1,204 
3,556 
4,570 
5,510 
5,112 
5,445 


ENGLAND 
178 
152 
234 
767 
808 
653 
624 


433 
301 
290 
605 
703 
627 
573 


8,391 
8,527 
8,567 
8,710 
8,858 
9,116 
9,144 
9,203 
9,368 
9,693 
9,920 
10,123 


744 
744 
748 
748 
748 
748 
748 
748 
839 
839 


519 
519 
519 
519 
519 
498 
468 
419 
379 
351 


395 
397 
398 
400 
403 
407 
410 
413 
416 
418 
422 


600 
586 
560 
446 
390 
391 
421 
446 
448 
453 


555 
552 
553 
439 
440 
427 
380 
402 
365 
401 


5,438 
5,439 
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from the United States could be 
nothing more than a healthy cor- 
rective for the enormous accumu- 
lation of metallic stocks here. 
The loss of nervous capital, more- 
over, is a matter for gratification, 
rather than for apprehension. 
Sterling exchange was particu- 
larly strong throughout the period 




































































through francs, however, since 
direct gold shipments from New 
York to London will have to wait 
upon the re-establishment of a 
formal gold standard by Britain. 
Some resentment was caused in 
Paris by the strain to which the 
franc thus was subjected. 

The French franc was _ sub- 


















No official explanations were 
afforded for the changes in the 
American silver buying policy. 
The Treasury discontinued last 
December its practice of buying 
all silver offered in London at a 
fixed price of 653¢c. an ounce. 
The price of the metal gradually 
settled and attained a figure of 




















sub- 
ally of unsettlement. The British unit jected, for a time, to the adverse 4434c. in January. The buying 
moved above the $5 level, not- influence of a Cabinet crisis. price of the Treasury for Amer- 
gh- withstanding rather obvious at- Premier Pierre Laval, who re- ican silver remained 77.57c. an 
sil- tempts by the British Exchange ceived steady support last year ounce. In place of the London 
ave Equalization Fund to restrain the on his advocacy of an unchanged purchases, the Treasury started 
the advance. franc valuation, decided to resign to buy silver in primary markets 
ere The British fund operated on January 22. at undisclosed prices. 
rts 
' " * ’ 1 
de- DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANCE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 
Po 
ies DURING JANUARY, 1936 
Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues Wed. Thurs 
Country and Par Jan. 1 Jan. 2 Jan.3  Jan.4 Jan. 6 Jan. 7 Jan. 8 Jen.9 Jan. 10 Jan.11 Jan. 13 Jan. 14 Jan.15 Jan. 16 
he England, checks (Pound $8.2397)..........--+0+ $i 4.93 4.92% 4.93% 493% 493% 4.93% 4.95% 4.955% 4.97% 4.96% 4.96% 4.97 4.95% 
h England, cables (Pound $8.2397)............++- 4.93 4.92% 4.93% 493% 4.93% 4.93% 4.95% 4955 4.97% 4.96% 4.96% 4.97 4.95% 
ne France, checks (Franc 6.6335¢.).........+-++0++ 6.61% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 6.59% 659% 661% 6.62% 6.645% 661% 6.61% 6.63 6.625% 
b France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢.)...........00005 6.61% 6.59% 6.59% 6.60% 6.59% 6.59% 6.62 6.63 6.64% 6.62 6.62% 6.63% 6.62% 
€ Germany, checks (Mark 40.33c.)..........000008 00 teens 40.23 40.21 40.21 40.21 40.21 4022 40.27 40.32 40.45 40.35 40.37 4043 40.43 
18 Germany, cables (Mark 40.33c.)..............0+ 40.25 40.23 40.23 40.23 40.23 40.24 40.29 40.34 40.47 40.37 40.39 40.45 40.45 
Belgium, checks (Belga 16.95c.)..........+++-++ 16.85% 16.83 16.83 16.83% 16.83 16.84 16.87% 16.90% 16.96 16.97 16.93% 16.96 16.94% 
Belgium, cables (Belga 16.95c.).............+++ 16.86 16.83% 16.83% 16.84 16.83% 16.84% 16.88 16.91 16.96% 16.97% 16.94 16.96% 16.95 
m Holland, checks (Guilder 68.056c.)............+- 67.87 67.82 67.80 67.83 67.82 67.84 68.03 68.16 68.36 68.18 68.17 68.21 68.24 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)..........--05 0 saeee 67.91 67.86 67.84 67.87 67.86 67.88 68.07 68.20 68.40 68.22 68.21 68.25 68.28 
he Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4.18c.)........... 4.15% 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.15% 4.16 4.17% 4.15% 4.15% 4.16% 4.16 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4.18c.)........... 4.15% 4.14% 4.14% 414% 414% 414% 4.15% 416% 4.17% 415% 4.16 4.16% 4.16% 
n- Switzerland, checks (Franc 32.67c.)............. 32.51 32.4714 32.49 32.52 32.51% 32.52% 32.61% 32.6514 32.75 32.63% 32.6414 32.68% 32.68% 
m Switzerland, cables (Franc 32.67c.).........+++- 32.51% 32.48 32.49% 32.52% 3252 32.53 3262 32.66 32.75% 32.64 22.65 3269 32.69 
¥ Italy, checks (Lira 8.91lc.)........00.000e000s 8.02% 8.05% 8.038% 8.02% 8.01% 8.02% 8.03% 8.03% 8.06% 8.03% 8.03% 8.04% 8.03% 
ad Italy, cables (Lira 8.911c.).....esceceeeeceeees 8.03 8.06 8.04 8.03 8.02 8.03 8.04 8.04 8.07 8.04 8.04 8.05 8.04 
; Spain, checks (Peseta 32.67¢.).......0.-+eee005 13.70 13.67 13.66 13.67 13.65 13.65% 13.71 13.73 13.77 13.71% 13.72 13.74 13.72 
Spain, cables (Peseta 32.67¢.).......ceseeeeeee tees 13.71 13.68 13.67 13.68 13.66 13.66% 13.72 13.74 13.78 13.72% 13.73 13.75 13.73 
n- Portugal, checks (Escudo 7.483c.)............... 4.50% 4.50 4.50 4.50% 4.5012 4.51 4.5214 4.53 4.54 453% 453% 4.54 4.53 
Portugal, cables (Escudo 7.483¢.).........eee005 0 eeees 4.50% 4.50 4.50 4.501% 4.50% 4.51 4.5214 4.53 4.54 4.5314 4.5316 4.54 4.53 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢.)..........000+ 22.00 22.00 22.01 22.01 22.02 22.04 2209 2212 2220 2216 22.16 2218 22.13 
Denmark, cables (Krone 45.374c.)............4. 22.01 2201 22.02 22.02 22.03 22.05 22.10 2213 22.21 22.17 2217 22.19 22.14 
Bt Sweden, checks (Krona 45 374¢.)..........-+++. 25.41 25.41 25.42 25.42 25.43 25.45 25.52 25.55 25.64 25.60 25.60 25.62 25.56 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45 374c.).........-0000. 00s aeee 25.42 25.42 25.43 25.43 25.44 25.46 25.53 25.56 25.65 25.61 25.61 25.63 25.57 
Norway, checks (Krone 45.374c.)..... ....-+- 24.77 24.77 24.78 24.78 24.79 24.81 24.87 2490 24.99 2495 2494 2496 24.91 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374c.)....... 24.78 24.78 24.79 24.79 2480 24.82 2488 24.91 25.00 24.96 24.95 24.97 24.92 
n Greece, checks (Drachma 2.197¢.)........+.++0+: 93% 93%  .93% 3% 93% 93% .94 94% 94% 94 94 94% 94% 
Greece, cables (Drachma 2.197c.).............- .94 .94 93% .94 93% .94 94% 94% 94% 9414 94% .95 94% 
n Australia, checks (Pound $8.2397)........--.20. 0 ese 3.94% 3.94% 3.944% 394% 3.94% 3.94% 3.96 3.96% 3.97% 3.96% 3.96% 3.97% 3.96% 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2397).............. 3.9414 3.9414 3.9414 3.941 3.945% 3.94% 3.96% 3.9644 3.97% 3.97% 3.97% 3.97% 3.96% 
l- Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931).............. 99.31 99.73 9963 99.75 9963 99.75 99.91 99.97 99.97 99.88 99.94 100.00 100.00 
d Argentina, demand (Paper peso 71.87¢.)........ 00 eseee 32.87 32.87 3287 32.87 32.87 32.90 33.00 33.04 33.04 33.10 33.10 33.14 33.07 
Brazil, demand (Paper milreis 20.25c.)......... 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.59 
i Chile, demand (Gold peso 5.19¢.)..+....++-e00s: 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 5.15 
*Mexico, demand (Silver peso 34.398c.) 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 2780 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 27.80 
‘ gUruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751)..........- 40.00 40.00 49.00 40.00 46.75 46.88 46.75 46.88 46.88 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 
b 
| Sat. Mon Tues. Wed "ri. Wed Thurs ; 
Country and Par Jan.17 Jan. 18 Jan. 20 Jan. 21 Jan. 22 Jan. 23) Jan. 24 Jan. 25 Jan. 27 Jan. 28 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 
E 1, checks (Pound $8.2397)........e0e000s 4.95% 4.9554 4.95 4.95 496% 4.98% 5.00% 5.00% 5.00% 4.99% 500% 5.005% 5.00% 
England, cables (Pound $8 2397)..........+0+0: 4.95% 4.955% 495 4.95 4.96% 498% 5.00% 5.00% 5.00% 499% 5.00% 5.00% 5.00% 
France, checks (Franc 6.6335c.)........ Sauateate 6.60% 6.60 6.59145 6.59% 6.61 6.64 6.66% 6.6714 °6.67%% 6.65% 6.66% 6.67% 6.68% 
France, cables (Franc 6.6335¢.)........ee..000: 6.60% 6.60% 6.59% 659% 6.61% 6.64% 6.661% 667% 6.67% 6.66 6.67 6.68 6.69% 
Germany, checks (Mark 49.33¢.)........0.0.008. 40.32 40.31 40.30 4028 4033 4047 4066 40.73 40.70 40.62 4099 40.73 40.73 
Germany, cables (Mark 40.3% 40.34 40.33 40.32 40.30 40.35 40.4 40.68 40.75 40.72 4064 40.71 40.75 40.75 
' Belgium, checks (Belga 16 95.) 16.89% 16.8915 16.91 16.921 1695% 17.02 17.0714 17.0914 17.08% 17.0215 17.05'% 17.09% 17.03 
Belgium, cables (Belza 16 95°.) 16.90 16.90 16.91' 16.93 16.96 17.02% 17.08 17.10 17.09 17.03 1706 17.10 17.08% 
Holland, checks (Guilder 63.056°.)............5- 68.04 68.00 6793 67.92 68.05 68.32 6862 68.72 68.64 6846 68.61 68.61 63.69 
Holland, cables (Guilder 68.056c.)............ 68.08 68.04 67.97 67.96 68.09 4836 68.66 68.76 68.68 68.50 68.65 67.65 68.73 
Czechoslovakia, checks (Crown 4 18¢.)........... 4.14% 4.14% 414% 414% 415% 417 4.18% 4.19% 4191 4.18% 418% 419% 420 
Czechoslovakia, cables (Crown 4 18.) 4.15 414% 414% 414% 415% 417% 4.19 4.19% 419% 4.18% 419 4.19% 4.20% 
Switzerland, checks (France 32 67¢.).........++.- 32.60% 32.6114 32.5915 3259 3263 32.74 32.87% 32.90% 32.90 22.8315 22.90% 32.94% 22.98% 
Switzerland, cables (Franc 32 67c.)......+.0ee0. 3261 3262 3260 32.5915 32.63% 32.74% 32.88 32.91 32.90% 3284 3291 3295 32.99 
Italy, checks (Lira 8.911c.) 8.03% 8.03% 802% 8 00% 8.00% 3.03% 8.02% 8.06% 8.06% 804% 804% 8.04% 
analy, cables (Lira 8.911¢.) 8.04 8 04 8.03 8 8.01 8.04 8 03 8.07 8.07 8.05 8.05 8.05 
qoain. checks (Peseta 32.67¢.) 1369 13.69 13.66% 13 13.76 12°0% 13.82 1383 13.79 1781 13.84 13.86 
Spain, cables (Peseta 22.67.)..0........ce2005 13.70 13.70 13.67% 13 13.77 13.81% 13.83 13.84 1380 13.82 1385 13.87 
ortugal, checks (Escudo 7 483¢.)...........000. 4.53 4.52% 4.52 4! 4.57 4.60 4.60 4.57 4.5615 4.56 453 4.58 
moar cables (Escudo 7 483c.)...........0. 453 4.5215 452 4 4.57 4.60 4.60 4.57 4.561 4.56 4.53 4.58 
Denmark, checks (Krone 45.374¢.).... 2213 22.11 22.09» 22 2225 «4022.34 0-22.35) 22.34 «= 22.30 22.320 22.35) 22.35 
rae ig cables (Krone 45.374r.).......... 22.14 22.12 2210 22 22.96 22.35 22.36 2235 2231 2233 2236 22.36 
Sweden, checks (Krona 45 374¢.).......20..0004 2256 2254 2551% 25% 25.70% 25.79 25.82 25.81 25.75 25.79 2581 25.81 
Sweden, cables (Krona 45 374¢.)....... 0.00004 25.57 25.55 25.5215 25: 25.7 2583 25.82 25.76 2580 25.82 25.82 
2 sheds checks (Krone MS Pav die bare e c.xene ie 94.91 24.89 24 861 24 27 0516 25.16 95.15 25.0914 25 13 25.1514 25.15% 
Norway, cables (Krone 45.374 )........... 0+ 24.92 2490 24.8715 24 25.0614 25.17 25.16 2510% 2514 25.1615 25.16% 
pele checks (Drachma 2.197¢.)...........000¢ 93% -937% 941% 94% 94% 95 94% 94% 95% 95 
Austraita, checks (Pound 88.2707). ae 96% 044 95 95% 95 9 95% «95% 
stratta, checks Yound $8.2297).. 3 3 X% 95% 1 1 £ a , 
Australia, cables (Pound $8.2381) «0c, ian ink cee 3 pepe te sion Ae 3 Ces See ia 
Montreal, demand (Dollar $1.6931)......... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100 100.06 100.44 100.38 100.13 10925 10019 100.25 
—— demand (Paper peso 71.87. ) 33.07 33.07 3300 33 33.20 3347 33.36 3330 3320 3325 33.38 
(ule doneae (Gel tae bite =o we ‘3 a et eT 
nile, demg iold pes i) Beene 5.15 5.15 5 5.15 5 5 515 5 15 515 5.15 
Mexico, demand (Silver peso $4 208e. ) 97.80 27.80 2780 27 27.80 27.80 n $0 n a0 27 *0 "6 9 27 bo 
§Uruguay, demand (Gold peso $1.751).... 47.25 47.95 47.50 47 48.75 48.00 48.00 48.50 48.00 48.25 4825 4395 





* Nominal quotations. §$ Free. t Holiday. 
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SHARE TRADING LARGEST 
SINCE JULY, 1935 


HARE prices advanced vigor- 

ously to the accompaniment 

of unusually heavy trading 
during January. The gains in 
quotations that started early last 
year were continued, with rail- 
road issues and various industrial 
stocks in keen demand. 


BOND PRICES * 


DOLLARS 
Ne] 


\ 


% - 
oct NOV DEC JAN 


(*) Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., publishers of ‘‘The Wall Street Journal.’’ 
Bond transactions aggregated $472,000,000 par 


value, the largest since December, 1920. Price ad- 
vances were sharpest for bonds at discounts from par 

All average compilations re- 
flected the best levels since 1931, 
and in many other respects the 
financial markets showed the best 
results in five years. Available 
earnings statements were among 
the favorable 
dend payments 
five-year mark. 

The markets had to contend 
with some adverse factors, as well 
as favorable ones. Congress re- 
sumed its deliberations on Janu- 


and divi- 
likewise set a 


indices, 


ary 3, and some disappointment ° 


was caused, when the budget mes- 
sage failed to give any indication 
of the extraordinary expenditures 
to be required for relief purposes 
in the next fiscal year. 

There was much uncertainty 
when the Supreme Court on Janu- 
ary 6 declared the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act unconstitutional 
in a sweeping decision. By that 
action the heavy processing taxes, 
which contributed so much to 


pea 


by GEORGE RAMBLES 


Federal revenues, were over- 
thrown and the Federal budget 
unbalanced even more than was 
anticipated. 

These incidents set in motion a 
psychological reaction, which be- 
came acute when Congress passed 
a bill for early payment of more 
than $2,000,000,000 adjusted ser- 
vice certificates of the war vet- 
erans. No means of raising the 
funds was provided, however, and 
on January 22 and 23 all financial 
markets of the world were filled 
with rumors that inflationary ex- 
pedients would be employed by 
the United States Government to 
meet the bill. 

In these circumstances, some of 
the demand for equities during 
January plainly was due to fears 
of inflationary developments. 
Shares of leading companies are, 
of course, highly regarded as a 
medium for compensating for any 
unfortunate currency develop- 
ments, and this realization 
brought much buying into the 
market. Improvement in funda- 
mental industries, such as trans- 
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portation, also played an impor- 
tant part. 

The unsettlement caused by 
specific incidents, such as the 
A.A.A. decision, was overcome 
readily in all cases, and the stock 
market swung forward broadly in 
very active dealings. Carrier 
stocks were in particular favor, 
for they shared only modestly in 
the rise last year. Industrials 
surged forward, with airplane 
manufacturing stocks in heavy 
demand, owing to the expansion 
of air forces throughout the world. 
Automobile stocks were almost 
equally strong, and listed bonds 
showed good results, as a whole. 

Trading in stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange amounted 
to 67,211,000 shares, which is the 
largest total for any month since 
July, 1933. The previous month 
showed turnover of 45,590,000 
shares, but in January of 1935 the 
trading amounted to only 19,409,- 
000 shares. Bond transactions 
aggregated $472,000,000 par value, 
or the largest total since Decem- 
ber, 1920. 
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“The Wall Street Journal."’ 


For the tenth comsecutive month the averaye market value of all listed shares increased, advancing $5.48 to 


stand at $41.10 on February 1. 


With the exception of 1929, the January turnover was the largest on record. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
BY DISTRICT OFFICES OF DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Atlanta During the past month re- 
tail trade showed an increase of 
probably 15 per cent over the same 
level of 1935. Through actively 
promoted clearance sales mer- 
chants have ridded stocks of odd 
sizes and inventories now are in 
much better condition than for 
some time. 

The larger establishments are 
showing advanced Spring styles 
in women’s wear, with but little 
interest in buying thus far. 
Wholesale volume expanded 
steadily during January. ~ 


Baltimore The seasonal let- 
down of business usually prevail- 
ing in January was not so severe 
as is normally the case. In fact, 
some distributive branches re- 
ported increases ranging up to 20 
per cent over last year’s. For this 
reason the short range business 
picture appears brighter than for 
several seasons. 

Men’s clothing manufacturers 
were busy on Spring orders and 
there is increasing evidence of a 
good season ahead. The settling 
of cotton goods prices to a lower 
level was a signal for manufac- 
turers of wash dresses, rompers, 
aprons, and uniforms to proceed 
to build up inventories in antici- 
pation of the releasing of orders, 
which had been held up. 


Boston Business has been some- 
what slowed by unfavorable 
weather conditions during Jan- 
uary and general industrial 
activity, although ahead of last 
year’s, was leading by a somewhat 
smaller margin. Imports con- 
tinued to expand, the amount of 
wool received at the Port of Bos- 
ton from July 1 to January 18 was 
about nine times the amount of 
the corresponding period of the 
previous year. Duties collected 
showed a continued expansion. 
Although large quantities of 
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foreign wools are being imported, 
dealers are unable to substitute 
these supplies for certain grades, 
and shortages are developing. 
The mills still have a large volume 
of orders on hand, which necessi- 
tate replenishing their stocks. 
This has resulted in steadily ris- 
ing prices, and the market con- 
tinued firm. 

The cotton mills were somewhat 
more active, and were a little 
more inclined to purchase raw 
cotton. Prices were somewhat 
irregular, on account of the un- 
settlement caused by the invalida- 
tion of the cotton processing tax. 
As a result of the shows in Boston 
and Chicago, shoe manufacturers 
are quite well supplied with or- 
ders, and have been increasing 
their production. 


Buffalo Reports from some of the 
largest local iron, steel and 
brass foundries showed some im- 
provement recorded in the pro- 
duction of chemical apparatus, an 
increased demand for rail equip- 
ment, and encouraging outlook 
for 1936, engendered by the pros- 
pect of larger orders from auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Obso- 
lescence of industrial equipment 
brought a decided improvement 
during the last half of 1935, and 
1936 has opened up stronger, with 
customers figuring on larger com- 
mitments. 

Several local fertilizer manu- 
facturing plants expect to be on 
full schedules within the next two 
months. The increased earning 
power of farmers promises to 
bring a heavy demand for soil 
conditioning products, with in- 
terest in fertilizers developing 
much earlier than usual this year. 

Freight forwarding companies, 
operating in and out of Buffalo, 
report the heaviest movement of 
goods in many years, attributed 


to increased manufacturing 
activity, stocking up by whole- 
salers and retailers, and a gain in 
public purchasing power. Several 
local firms report a change from 
a thirty to forty hour week, 
necessitated by a 10 to 15 per cent 
gain in operations. 


Chicago Wholesale volume ex- 
panded during the month, in spite 
of the subzero temperatures, and 
some stocks of cold weather items 
were sold out completely. Hotels 
were thronged with visitors to the 
various Spring market events. 
Sales of canning machinery and 
equipment at the annual joint con- 
ference of canning and allied 
trades broke all previous records. 
Initial 1936 orders booked were 
more than $1,000,000, compared 
with about $650,000 last year. 
Building in Illinois during 1935 
was 40.1 per cent higher in the 
number of permits and 67.3 per 
cent greater in dollar volume than 
in 1934. It also exceeded 1933 by 
49.9 per cent in permits and 144.6 
per cent in dollar expenditure. 


Cincinnati Business in general 
continued to emerge from low 
levels, but trade gains made thus 
far during the current year have 
been less impressive than indi- 
cated by operations during the 
last quarter of 1935. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the trend is in 
the right direction and encourag- 
ing reports are becoming mofe 
frequent. 

Consumers’ response to special 
clearance sales was strong. Re- 
tailers replenished depleted 
stocks, and commitments for 
Spring are being placed with con- 
fidence. A recurrence of low 
temperatures, including consider- 
able snowfall, was responsible for 
increased demand for heavy ap- 
parel and blankets. Overshoe 
stocks have been reduced and 
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should result in very little carry- 
over merchandise. 


Cleveland Even though the retail 
price of gasoline was boosted one- 
half cent a gallon by most Ohio 
oil companies during January, 
gallonage consumption was high- 
er than last January. A portion of 
this increase probably can be 
credited to the fact that Ohio, like 
several other States, advanced the 
automobile registration date from 
January 1 to April 1, thereby in- 
creasing the number of Winter 
drivers. 

Retail trade was satisfactory, 
with January sales well attended. 
Last year the 3 per cent Ohio 
sales tax went into effect at the 
end of January, with the result 
that the month had a good show- 
ing because of heavy pre-tax buy- 
ing. Despite this fact, retail 
sales exceeded those of January, 
1935. 


Dallas Both wholesale and retail 
trade showed improvement during 
January, compared with the simi- 
lar period last year. Department 
store sales gained 12 per cent and 
men’s clothing 8 per cent. In- 
ventories were generally heavier, 
but they are being reduced by the 
unusual demand that is being dis- 
played at this season. 


Denver When compared with 
sales for 1935, most retail estab- 
lishments show 2 to 4 per cent 
increase. Wholesale volume was 
larger by 2 to 5 per cent than a 
year ago. Industry and pay rolls 
remained about the same. 


Detroit The outstanding feature 
in the industrial field during Jan- 
uary was the drop in automobile 
production. This decline, how- 
ever, was not regarded as serious 
and was more or less expected, in 
view of the high production rate 
which has prevailed since the in- 
troduction of new models and also 
in view of the season. Allied con- 
cerns naturally reflected this drop, 
but other manufacturers held to 
their previous schedules. 

The severe cold spell held 
shoppers indoors part of the 
month, but sales were ahead of 
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1935. The better moving items in- 
cluded women’s and men’s cloth- 
ing and dry goods. 

Wholesale business continued 
strong and at a level about 16 per 
cent over a year ago. Orders from 
retailers for Spring merchandise 
were heavy. In addition, a large 
bulk of orders for immediate 
shipment also was received. With 
retail stocks low, the prospects 
for wholesalers are bright. 


Duluth After a rather slow vol- 
ume of business early in the 
month, a noticeable turn was evi- 
dent during the latter portion. 
Cold weather stimulated the sale 
of coal, and the docks were rushed 
to make deliveries. Collections 
averaged fairly prompt. 


Erie Retail volume was 5 to 8 per 
cent in excess of the comparable 
period of 1935. Wholesale trade 
expanded and an increased vol- 
ume is anticipated, as retailers 
are placing more orders to re- 
plenish depleted stocks. There 
was no change in industrial 
activities, which approximated the 
high 1 evel attained in December. 
Building operations ex panded, 
particularly in institutional pro- 
jects that are being financed with 
governmental aid. 


Fort Wayne Retail volume de- 
clined toward the close of the 
month, owing to the cold weather. 
Wholesale business was light, as 
many of the salesmen were unable 
to make calls on customers, be- 
cause of the snow and ice on 
the roads. The thirty-seven-day 
period of snow, the longest dura- 
tion for years, is expected to be 
very beneficial to crops. 


Grand Rapids Business in retail 
channels was reported close to 13 
per cent ahead of January, 1935. 
The January furniture market 
closed with the largest number of 
buyers registered, and the biggest 
volume of business booked since 
1929. Several of the manufac- 
turers reported enough orders on 
hand to keep their plants running 
for the next four months. Manu- 
facturers of automobile and re- 
frigerator hardware and parts 


have contracted for more work 
than in any previous year. 


Indianapolis Unfavorable weather 
conditions during January were 
largely responsible for reduced 
retail sales. Wholesale dry goods 
lines showed a drop of about 18 
per cent from the same period of 
1935, but wholesale hardware or- 
ders increased about 40 per cent. 
Manufacturing activities con- 
tinued to show a steady uptrend. 


Jacksonville Little change took 
place in business conditions dur- 
ing January. Unsettled weather, 
to a certain extent, was a hin- 
drance to active retail buying. 
Wholesale trade held rather 
steady. 

While citrus fruit shipments 
increased, prices were somewhat 
low. Vegetable shipments con- 
tinued heavy, especially of celery. 
Prices continued steady. 


Kansas City Sales volume, as re- 
ported by some of the leading 
wholesalers and retailers through- 
out the greater Kansas City trade 
territory, showed a noticeable in- 
crease over January, 1935. Mer- 
chandise stocks at the end of the 
year were unusually low, and the 
retail merchants have commenced 
to build up their depleted inven- 
tories. Wholesale houses are 
looking for steady increases in 
sales volume during the next few 
weeks. 

A larger number of merchants 
attended the annual convention of 
the Midwestern Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association than last year and 
more orders were placed. The 
visiting dealers reported that con- 
ditions throughout the territory, 
especially in the “dust-bowl” sec- 
tions, were better than for the 
past five years. 


Los Angeles Retail trade for the 
month disclosed little change 
from the recent active trend and, 
on the whole, held to a fairly 
steady pace. January sales were 
well patronized. 

Most wholesale lines continued 
steadily active, textiles dropped 
off noticeably, due to some price 
uncertainty, which slowed down 
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demand to bare hand-to-mouth re- 
quirements. This also affected 
women’s wear, particularly cotton 
and mixed garments, which had 
shown earlier activity. Furniture 
and builders’ supplies continued 
to move in large volume. 

Industry was active in most 
lines. Building disclosed another 
gain and recovered much of the 
decline noted during the holidays. 
Crops are in good shape but need 
moisture. 


Minneapolis Unprecedented cold 
weather, accompanied by strong 
winds and snowdrifted highways, 
brought ab out a temporary col- 
lapse of retail business in both 
city and country districts during 
part of the month. The outstand- 
ing exception was, of course, the 
fuel business. Manufacturing 
activities generally continued 
without hindrance and bank debits 
indicate total check transactions 
20 per cent greater than at this 
time in 1935. 

The conventions of hardware 
and implement dealers stimulated 
sales, especially in the latter line. 
Flour buyers still are awaiting 
price stabilization, but produc- 
tion and sales were about on a par 
with those of recent years. 


Newark Retail distribution, in 
the main, followed seasonal lines. 
Women’s cloaks, suits and dresses 
were fairly active, and notions 
and piece goods were in demand. 
Low temperatures enhanced re- 
quirements in woolen knitwear, 
men’s clothing, overcoats and 
furnishing goods. Leather goods 
and footwear sold in good volume. 

Industry, generally, indicated 
but slight improvement. Demand 
for heavy iron and malleable cast- 
ings was improved over a short 
time back. Refiners and manu- 
facturers of fur and kindred lines 
were fairly well occupied. Tan- 
ners and finishers of leather ex- 
perienced better and more stable 
business, with slightly higher 
prices. 


New Haven In Waterbury pro- 
duction continued on full-time 
schedules, and prospects point to 
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uninterrupted activities reaching 
well into the Spring season. The 
average volume was approximate- 
ly 20 per cent above 1935. In New 
Haven the majority of concerns 
were about 10 per cent ahead of 
1935, with orders.on hand suffi- 
cient to maintain current opera- 
tions for several weeks. 

In New Haven and suburbs re- 
tailers complained of a very small 
volume since the Christmas sea- 
son. In many instances, there 
has been a decline of about 10 per 
cent, as compared with the same 
period of 1935. It was only in 
Waterbury that sales volume held 
steady. 


Norfolk The cold weather cut 
into retail trade, but the over- 
worked fuel dealers found their 
sales greater than at any time in 
five years. On a week-to-week 
basis, there was a slight drop in 
clothing and department store 
sales, but groceries showed a 2 
per cent gain. Wholesale lines, 
especially plumbing supplies, 
shoes, and heavy underwear vol- 
ume was ahead of 1935. 


Omaha Extremely cold weather, 
setting a record for low tempera- 
tures, and heavy snows curtailed 
retail sales during January. About 
the only pronounced activity was 
in the sales of Winter merchandise 
for automobiles, such as heaters, 
anti-freeze, tire chains, and fuel. 
This same condition applied 
throughout the State, with the ex- 
ception of the extreme western end 
where moderate temperatures pre- 
vailed and retail sales increased. 


Philadelphia The bitter cold 
weather during most of the month 
interfered with shopping activi- 
ties, but the heavy purchases of 
heavy Winter apparel and sup- 
plies lifted retail sales above the 
January, 1935, total. Transporta- 
tion difficulties also hampered 
wholesalers. Volume, however, 
was ahead of last. year’s, due to 
the unexpected replacement or- 
ders. Buying in the textile divi- 
sion was light. Printing ma- 
chinery concerns have booked a 
steadily-increasing volume of 


business during the past few 
months. 


Pittsburgh The heaviest snowfall 
in several years had a detrimental 
effect on trade at both wholesale 
and retail during the month, but 
volume of business made a better 
showing, on the average, than in 
January, 1935. Wholesale dry 
goods sales for the same period 
fell off to some extent, due prima- 
rily to the elimination of the 
processing tax, but continued be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent higher 
than for the same period of last 
year. 

Industrial operations have in- 
creased moderately, but the steel 
rate was lower than in December. 
Automobile demands for sheets 
and bars fell off to some extent, 
but railroad demand was better, 
and heavier products moved more 
freely. There was some decrease 
in the production of window 
glass, due to a strike affecting a 
number of plants. Output of 
bituminous coal rose, due to the 
stronger demand for domestic 
sizes. 


Portland, Ore. In most retail divi- 
sions, local trading was well main- 
tained during the month, the aver- 
age increase over the same period 
in 1935 being about 5 per cent. 
Demand for home furnishings in- 
creased, with a trend to a better 
quality of merchandise. 
Wholesale and retail grocery 
and provision volume remained 5 
per cent better than last year, with 
prices showing little recent 
change, except in some staple 
articles where the trend was 
downward. Wholesale activity 
in most lines was above expecta- 
tions, with the outlook generally 
regarded as encouraging. 


Providence Most divisions of the 
jewelry industry in this locality 
still are experiencing a seasonal 
let-down in business, as mer- 
chants and jobbers await final 
figures on the volume of sales 
during the Christmas buying sea- 
son. A scattering of plants doing 
business with jobbers are begin- 
ning to receive advance orders 





but, in general, this type of buy- 
ing is not yet under way. 

Throughout the industry there 
is apparent a much improved 
sentiment. Many of the jewelry 
plants find that their profit mar- 
gins improved during the past 
year and that they again are able 
to write their income statements 
in black ink. 


Reading Most of the industries in 
this district closed 1935 with a 
fair margin of increase over the 
1934 results. The new year has 
opened with the outlook particu- 
larly bright for manufacturers of 
confectionery, steel, steel cast- 
ings, iron pipe, paint and varnish, 
silk goods, and miscellaneous 
textiles. 

Considerable improvement was 
noted during January by manu- 
facturers of stoves, hardware, 
clothing, hats, cotton goods, bak- 
eries, optical goods, paper, and 
paper boxes. Bank clearings con- 
tinued to rise and employment 
increased. 


Richmond The leaf tobacco mar- 
kets had full sales throughout the 
month, prices averaging about $14 
per hundred. Taking grade for 
grade, prices have compared fav- 
orably with those of the previous 
season. Very little of the better 
grades has been offered, as yet, 
as many growers are holding their 
tobacco off the market anticipat- 
ing some Government substitute 
for the A.A.A. 


Rochester During the first ten 
days of January new passenger 
car sales were 95 per cent above 
those for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1935. The Rochester busi- 
ness index for December was 8 
per cent above December, 1934, 
but showed no change from No- 
vember, 1935. 

Department store sales during 
December were 5 per cent above 
December, 1934, and were 49 per 
cent ahead of November, 1935. 
A 3 per cent increase in freight- 
car loadings during December 
was registered and a 2 per cent 
advance was noted over Novem- 
ber, 1935. 


St. Joseph Heavy snowfall, which 
measured 21 inches up to the final 
week of January, will supply 
ample moisture for Spring crops. 
Business has been good with bat- 
tery and chain concerns supply- 
ing the automobile trade. The 
wholesale trade has been slow in 
getting under way. 

An acute situation has arisen in 
relief projects. The total of un- 
employed increased during the 
month, with little hope of any re- 
duction before Spring. 


St. Louis Movement of household 
domestic goods, hardware, and 
linen was especially active during 
January. Wholesale business 
picked up slightly, and Spring 
orders in wearing apparel lines 
were received in greater volume 
than in 1935. 

Cold weather resulted in the 
receipt of reorders for heavier 
clothing. Distributors of plumb- 
ers’ supplies, electric household 
specialties, and grain and feed re- 
ported improvement. 

With shoe production in- 


creased seasonally, general faces 
tory activity was accelerated, and 
was ahead of that of twelv 
months prior. Lead and zing 
miners in the tri-state area close¢ 
their best year since 1930 for both 
tonnage and price. ; 


San Francisco Rainfall now is in 
excess of the seasonal average at 
practically all reporting statio 

in central and northern Cali 
fornia, thereby improving th 
outlook for livestock and agris 
culture. There was a substantia 
reduction in quoted prices on 
cling peaches during January 
The unsold stock in that item on 
January 1 was approximately 
double that on the same 1935 dat 


Syracuse Severe Winter weathe 
had an unfavorable effect on local 
retail trade and also tied up 
wholesale shipments and carload- 
ings. Otherwise, the favorable 
trend of the last two months was 
maintained, and the present 
setback is regarded as only 
temporary. 




















A Machine 
after a BANKER’S HEART 


Bankers and business men generally know the value of 
accuracy. So does the teletypewriter. It types words 
and figures by wire to nearby or distant points—gets 
them right. Says the manager of the accounting division 
of one user: “It has meant a definite saving in costs... 
neater, more accurate service. We are more than satis- 
fied.” Thus another Bell System service contributes to 
the success of many industries. 
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